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Criticism of William Faulkner’s novels has diverged conspicu- 
ously between two tendencies. Some of the most discerning have 
praised Faulkner highly; for instance, six years ago Mark Van 
Doren spoke of his possessing ‘‘one of the greatest natural gifts to 
be found anywhere in America,’”’ and Conrad Aiken’s recent article 
in the Allantic was on the whole constructively appreciative. Even 
Henry Seidel Canby, after having written of Sanctuary that it 
showed “no concern for significance,” ‘“‘no predilection for ‘ought,’ ”’ 
came around two years later to say of Light in August, “It is a novel 
of extraordinary force and insight ....and filled with that spirit 
of compassion which saves those who look at life too closely from 
hardness and despair..... I think that no one can deny it the 
praise of life caught in its intensities both good and bad.”’ Yet much 
journalistic criticism of Faulkner has continued to be detractory, 
sometimes even abusive; and such is almost always the tone toward 
him in those volumes on contemporary fiction which American 
professors write for their students and for one another. 

This failure of much American criticism properly to evaluate 
and support the novels of William Faulkner seems based chiefly on 
two erroneous propositions—first, that Faulkner has no ideas, no 
point of view, and, second, that consequently he is melodramatic, a 
mere sensationalist. One academic critic has called his work the 
reductio ad absurdum of American naturalism and complains that 
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there is ‘‘no cosmic echo .... behind his atrocities’; another calls 
Faulkner’s profound masterpiece Absalom, Absalom! disappointing, 
in that it presents “an experience of limited value”; another says 
Faulkner “‘is not a novelist of ideas but of mood and action, physical 
and psychic’’—as though mood and action were antithetical to ideas, 
instead of their legitimate artistic media in fiction. Of Faulkner’s 
whole work a dogmatic sectarian critic (who within three pages 
makes four mistakes of fact about the stories) says that “‘to read 
these books is to cross a desert of terrifying nihilism” and accuses 
Faulkner of almost mathematically computing a maximum of 
shock. Another, characterizing Light in August as ‘“‘murder and rape 
turning on the spit over the flames of arson,’’ says that in this book 
“nothing is omitted, except virtue.” 

One of the most recent insults to Faulkner’s artistic integrity 
is Burton Rascoe’s suggestion that he plays with his material and 
his readers, that he writes with his tongue in his cheek. Following 
the vogue of denying Faulkner any philosophic outlook and purpose, 
another academician accuses him of ‘‘the calculated manufacture of 
superfluous horrors.” ‘‘He is a belated literary descendent of Edgar 
Allen Poe,” writes one of the professors, in a favorite and utterly 
false correlation. “‘He works like Poe,” says another, “‘to freeze the 
reader’s blood”’; still another says, ‘He stresses the grotesque and 
horrible to the point where they become simply ludicrous.”’ Taking 
up where the pedagogues leave off, one leading periodical reviewer 
hurls the epithet ‘‘Mississippi Frankenstein”; another, in a title, 
sums up Faulkner’s achievement as “‘witchcraft.”’ 

Perhaps the most obvious of these errors is the comparison to Poe. 
The association of ideas is typical of these critics’ superficiality; 
Poe deals in horror, Faulkner presents horror—therefore Faulkner 
is like Poe. Horror is of different kinds, however. The essence of 
Poe’s frightful fiction is unreality, product of a morbid taste for 
prearranged nightmares and _ self-induced hallucinations, that 
narcissism of the imagination which is the seamy side of romanti- 
cism. Faulkner, on the other hand, is a brilliant realist. In Poe’s 
most typical stories there is little evidence that he studied other 
human beings, but it seems certain that Faulkner, like his character 
Gavin Stevens the attorney, might have been seen “squatting 
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among the overalls on the porches of country stores for a whole 
summer afternoon, talking to them in their own idiom about nothing 
at all.” 

Indeed, if Faulkner in all his work does not have his eye studiously 
on the object, a locale and its dramatis personae, his has been a very 
foresighted piece of fabrication, for The Hamlet, published in 1940 
but telling a story of the 18g0’s, is glanced back at in its details in 
As I Lay Dying (1930) and in Sanctuary (1931), and there are many 
other systematic connections back and forth between the novels, 
especially in reference to the tribes of Sartoris, Compson, Sutpen, 
and Snopes. On the map of Yoknapatawpha County appended to 
Absalom, Absalom! Faulkner writes himself down as ‘‘sole owner 
and proprietor,” but this community centering in Jefferson either 
has more than a coincidental resemblance, however synthetic, to 
real Mississippians white, black, and brown, or else William Faulk- 
ner is running both God and the devil a close second as a creator 
and confounder of human beings. Unmistakably, whatever horror 
there is in Faulkner—and there is a great deal—is out of life. 

It may be the very brilliance of Faulkner’s realism that has con- 
fused others of the critics; details may have so startled them that 
they have missed the subtle implications of idea in the novels. 
Certainly the implications are there. While Faulkner differs radi- 
cally from Poe in being a close observer and realistic reporter of the 
human tragedy, he departs just as radically from the naturalistic 
school’s baldly objective, documentary method. He is constantly 
interpretive; he sees his subjects in the light of humane predilec- 
tions, and thus his realism always intends signification. This lifts 
his most extreme passages above sensationalism; and striking as his 
scenes are, his conception of novels as meaningful wholes is still 
more impressive, at least for qualified attentive readers. 

Faulkner’s interpretive bent has also led him to transcend the 
modern realists’ cult of a simply factual diction and colloquial con- 
struction and to employ instead a full, varied, and individual style. 
Perhaps, too, some of the unappreciative critics may have evaded 
the challenge of this style, with its overtone, ellipsis, and suspension, 
and so may have missed Faulkner’s themes in somewhat the way of 
a high-school student reading Hamlet only as a melodramatic series 
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of murders. However, the widely proclaimed frustrations over 
Faulkner’s style, like the revulsions against his realism, will be dis- 
pelled once his point of view is grasped, for this style is a powerful 
instrument handled for the most part with great skill for the realiza- 
tion of his ideas. 

William Faulkner’s view of human life is one of the most pessi- 
mistic ever voiced in fiction, and his writing, like Mr. Compson’s 
“sloped whimsical ironic hand out of Mississippi attenuated,” is of 
a predominantly melancholy tone. “All breath,” he says in The 
Wild Palms, has as its only immortality, “‘its infinite capacity for 
folly and pain.’”’ Not often, however, does Faulkner speak in his 
own right, out of the omniscience of third-person narrative, for he 
is devoted to dramatic form and to the perspective it supplies, and 
most of his stories are told largely through the consciousness of 
participant characters. And even when Faulkner himself speaks, 
through third-person narrative, he usually keys his utterance to 
the mood of the scene and makes himself the lyrical mouthpiece of 
his characters’ experiences. Consequently, it is not possible to com- 
prehend Faulkner’s point of view from separate quotations but only 
from implications in his novels as wholes and from the positions of 
his various characters in relation to these implied themes. 

His critics have sometimes failed to make the necessary distinc- 
tion between the statements of his dramatic characters and his own 
ideas. The words of Mr. Compson, “history is an illusion of philoso- 
phers and fools,” are shoved back into Faulkner’s own mouth by 
one recent critic and are made basis for asserting that Faulkner 
never transcends the level of bare perception but sees the universe 
as “bereft of authentic proprieties and the accents of logic,” when 
certainly his keen sense of authentic proprieties and the accents of 
logic is part of Faulkner’s artistic inspiration—a central part of 
that superhuman unrest in him which has produced so prolifically 
and so passionately. 

Undoubtedly Faulkner, like any other novelist or dramatist, 
stands behind some of his characters, but which are his spokesmen 
cannot be decided except in terms of the preponderance and system 
of his ideas. Therefore it should be noted, for example, that in 
Mosquitoes it is not Faulkner but the flippant Semitic who declares 
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that man’s tendency to follow illusions to his death must be ‘‘some 
grand cosmic scheme for fertilizing the earth”; it is an ignorant, 
bitter man crazed by greed for supposed treasure—Armstid in The 
Hamlet—whom the author describes as digging himself “‘back into 
that earth which had produced him to be its born and fated thrall 
forever until he died”’; and it is a man heartbroken by his wife’s 
death—Houston in The Hamlet—who felt himself ‘‘victim of a use- 
less and elaborate practical joke at the hands of the prime maniacal 
Risibility.” 

Even Faulkner’s dramatization of such negative characters need 
not mislead the critic if he contemplates such portraits in their 
entirety—Houston’s disenchantment, for instance, does not include 
a surrender to apathy, for he not only viewed the idiot Ike Snopes at 
his worst with “furious exasperation which was not rage but savage 
contempt and pity for all blind flesh capable of hope and grief,” 
but he gave the poor fellow what help he could. Thus the reporter 
in Pylon says you “walk the earth with your arm crooked over your 
head to dodge until you finally get the old blackjack at last and can 
lay back down again,” but in spite of that despairing view he is 
sympathetic and aggressively philanthropic. 

Pity is significantly a common emotion among Faulkner’s char- 
acters. The old justice who appears incidentally but vividly in the 
closing pages of The Hamiet looks at Mrs. Armstid, the victim of her 
husband’s stubborn folly and Flem Snopes’s rapacity, “with pity 
and grief.”” Hightower, in Light in August, murmurs ‘Poor man. 
Poor mankind,” and his words encompass not only the negro mur- 
derer but his victim and the people who now pursue him. Such 
humane sensitivity is epitomized when Faulkner calls the reporter 
in Pylon “patron (even if no guardian) saint of all waifs, all the 
homeless the desperate and the starved,” and describes him as 
manifesting “that air of worn and dreamy fury which Don Quixote 
must have had.” 

In many of Faulkner’s stories there is the compassionate troubled 
observer—Quentin Compson in The Sound and the Fury and in 
Absalom, Absalom!, a whole chorus of country folk one by one in 
As I Lay Dying, Benbow in Sanctuary, Hightower in Light in Au- 
gust, the reporter in Pylon, and Ratliff in The Hamlet. In The Un- 
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vanquished, Bayard Sartoris, while closely involved in the action, 
also evolves into a typical Faulknerian observer as he matures. It 
is no doubt significant of Faulkner’s own attitude that these com- 
passionate observers so largely provide the reflective point of view 
from which the story is told and thereby determine its moral atmo- 
sphere. This typical technique is in itself refutation of the charge 
that Faulkner is nihilistic and merely sensational. Indeed, it shows 
that the intention of Faulkner’s temperament is idealistic, while its 
awareness of the preponderant realities of human behavior is pessi- 
mistic, and hence its conviction is a melancholy which recoils in 
protest. This protest is, of course, not didactic but rather inheres in 
an implicative tone, which the imaginative reader will not miss and 
will respect for its art as well as its idealism. 

The skeptical may test this thesis fairly by re-reading Sanctuary 
(not the most skilful or organic of Faulkner’s narratives) with atten- 
tion fixed primarily on Horace Benbow. His unrest amid hypocrisies 
and viciousness and his fanatical resistance suffice to throw the 
events of the book into their true ethical perspective. Faulkner’s 
exuberant and as yet undisciplined realism at times carried him 
into digression, as with Virgil and Fonzo at Madame Reba’s house, 
or Red’s riotous funeral, or the unassimilated and hence anticlimac- 
tic documentary chapter on Popeye’s youth; however, behind the 
main events of the plot is the brooding corrective spirit of the 
perfectionist Benbow, bringing the rich imagery and profusion of 
fact into harmony with the dire theme. And what Faulkner achieves 
not without extravagances in Sanctuary can be found done better in 
Light in August and done to perfection in Absalom, Absalom! 

Naturally revulsion often carries these compassionate observers 
into aloofness. The clergyman Hightower, perhaps the most broadly 
sympathetic of all, is also the most detached. Deprived of his pulpit 
because of his wife’s scandalous behavior, he has lived alone and 
inactive for years; and when he hears that the posse is about to 
catch Joe Christmas, he refuses to be involved, saying to himself, 
“IT won’t! I won’t! I have bought immunity. I have paid.” Later 
when Byron Bunch comes to him with Lena’s troubles and those of 
Mrs. Hines and Joe, the tears run down his cheeks like sweat as he 
says, “‘But it is not right to bother me, to worry me, when I have— 
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when I have taught myself to stay—have been taught by them to 
stay—That this should come to me, taking me after I am old.” 
Quentin Compson’s revulsion is still more acute, for he is more 
severely involved through his sister’s disgrace, and he retreats all 
the way into self-annihilation. Even the quizzical self-possessed 
Ratliff, in The Hamlet, pauses somewhere between despair and 
defiance to thank God “‘men have done learned how to forget quick 
what they ain’t brave enough to try to cure.’’ Benbow makes a 
more direct and moodier self-accusation—‘I lack courage: that 
was left out of me. The machinery is all here, but it won’t run.” 
And Ratliff, after stepping in several times on the side of the angels, 
cries out to a companion, “I could do more, but I won’t. I won't, I 
tell you!”’ 

These retreats are not repudiations of principle; they are simply a 
natural human weakness and weariness, which Faulkner represents 
dramatically for purposes of characterization, and which serve also 
the artistic method of vicissitude. It is significant that the pendu- 
lum of mood usually swings back to positive assertion; Hightower 
and Benbow and the reporter, for instance, return again and again 
to the struggle. Even the crazed Quentin Compson realizes that 
beyond despair is something still more intolerable—indifference; 
he says, “It’s not when you realize that nothing can help you— 
religion, pride, anything—it’s when you realize that you don’t need 
any aid.”’ Benbow, oppressed by “the evil, the injustice, the tears,” 
lets himself think it might be better if Goodwin, the woman and her 
child, Popeye, and he himself too were all dead, ‘‘cauterized out of 
the old and tragic flank of the world,” and goes on to imagine “‘per- 
haps it is upon the instant that we realize, admit that there is a 
logical pattern to evil, that we die’’; but he does not cease to postu- 
late and appeal to a logical pattern of good in his efforts to save a 
falsely accused man and to befriend that man’s family. Quentin 
Compson is obsessed by his father’s teaching that “‘all men are just 
accumulations dolls stuffed with sawdust swept up from the trash 
heaps where all previous dolls had been thrown away the sawdust 
flowing from what wound in what side that not for me died not,” 
but nevertheless he cannot accept his father’s argument that vir- 
ginity is just words. 
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These characters’ refusal to surrender principle even when they 
seem overmatched by circumstance not only intensifies their melan- 
choly, and Faulkner’s, but enhances it with human dignity. Indeed, 
in the darkest pages of these novels Faulkner and his compassionate 
spectators often exemplify Carlyle’s dictum that a man’s sorrow is 
the inverted image of his nobility. The reporter in Pylon tells his 
editor that he tried to let the fliers alone but couldn’t—couldn’t 
refrain, that is, from the impulse to help them, in spite of their 
desperate state beyond his help, and his own acknowledged awk- 
wardness. Benbow says he “cannot stand idly by and see injustice,”’ 
and when Miss Jenny suggests Pilate’s cynical query, Benbow de- 
clares himself still moved to oppose what he identifies as “that irony 
which lurks in events.’’ When Goodwin’s woman assumes that she 
must give herself to Benbow in lieu of cash payment for his legal 
services, he says, ‘““Can’t you see that perhaps a man might do 
something just because he knew it was right, necessary to the 
harmony of things that it be done?” Ratliff similarly asserts that 
in opposing the Snopes clan he was “protecting something that don’t 
want nothing but to walk and feel the sun and wouldn’t know how 
to hurt no man even if it would and wouldn’t want to even if it could, 
just like I wouldn’t stand by and see you steal a meat-bone from a 
dog.” 

Even the skeptical Mr. Compson often shows awareness that the 
moral issue is not figmentary. He sees human virtue manifested 
sometimes in acts of apparent evil—‘‘Have you noticed,” he asks 
Quentin, “chow so often when we try to reconstruct the causes which 
lead up to the actions of men and women, how with a sort of as- 
tonishment we find ourselves now and then reduced to the belief, 
the only possible belief, that they stemmed from some of the old 
virtues? the thief who steals not for greed but for love, the mur- 
derer who kills not out of lust but pity?” Thus the man whose mo- 
tives the Compsons try to reconstruct—Thomas Sutpen—is driven 
on in his acquisitiveness, they find, by a boyhood complex of honor; 
and even in his materialistic pride he holds himself to a code which 
will not let him traduce the wife who deceived him. The persistence 
of such moral resolution in Faulkner’s beset and melancholy char- 
acters is typified in Judith Sutpen’s feeling that can’t matter... . 
and yet it must matter because you keep on trying.” 
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Closely related to this attitude, and furnishing another fixed 
point in the ethics of Faulkner’s characters, is an idealization of 
honesty. The aristocratic Rosa Millard, in The Unvanquished, 
never whipped her grandson for anything but lying and prayed for 
pardon for herself after she had lied to a Yankee officer to protect her 
family; later, having obtained mules by forged requisitions upon 
Union troops and having sold them back to other Union troops for 
gold, she confesses before the congregation, asks their prayers, and 
then distributes the money among them as she had intended. When 
at last she is murdered by carpet-baggers, the negro boy Ringo says 
discerningly of her, “It wasn’t him or Ab Snopes either that kilt her. 
It was them mules. That first batch of mules we got for nothing.” 
Nor is this integrity represented as limited to the aristocrats of the 
Old South. Addie Bundren, the country woman, believed “deceit 
was such that, in a world where it was, nothing else could be very bad 
or very important.” Her carpenter son Cash holds to what he calls 
“the olden right teaching that says to drive the nails down and trim 
the edges well always like it was for your own use and comfort you 
were making it,” and so great is his passion for rightness that when 
asked how far he fell when he broke his leg, he answers, ““T'wenty- 
eight foot, four and a half inches, about.”’ Relevantly, honest Cash 
is the Bundren who judges most fairly the erratic brother Darl, 
crediting his motives even while condemning his acts. Byron Bunch 
is another honest workman; he keeps his own time strictly when he 
works alone at the mill, and he says, “It beats all how some folks 
think that making or getting money is a kind of game where there 
are not any rules at all.”” No wonder that, when Hightower hears 
Byron’s class disdainfully called “‘hillbillies,” he says, “They are 
fine people, though. Fine men and women.” Another example is in 
The Wild Palms; the lost convict has the woman wash his prison 
suit, while he goes barebacked in the blistering sun; then he wraps 
up the clean suit, saving it for his return; and Faulkner himself re- 
marks that the woman said nothing, “‘since she too doubtless knew 
what his reason was, . . . . she too had stemmed at some point from 
the same dim hill-bred Abraham.” 

Often the unassuming virtue of simple people provides the foil 
to evil and furnishes the atmospheric tension in Faulkner’s scenes, 
as, for instance, an incidental character in The Hamlet, a farmer 
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whose gentility is symbolized by the spray of peach blossoms he 
holds in his teeth, who plows the Armstid field so that Mrs. Arm- 
stid won’t be forced to do it but who will not answer when Ratliff 
asks how many hours he has put in for his neighbor, this detail 
pointing up Henry Armstid’s brutality to his wife and Flem Snopes’s 
ruthless seizure of the five dollars she had earned weaving. In the 
same way the professional integrity and chivalry of the flier Roger 
Shumann, in Pylon, contrasts with the commercial trickery and 
inhumanity of the airport promoters. Thus Faulkner furnishes 
frames of moral reference, not only by suggesting ideals through 
his repellent pictures of their opposites but by showing protago- 
nists of them among all sorts of men and women. 

And thus Faulkner’s deep pessimism does not proceed from a 
denial of values but from a melancholy recognition of the great 
weight of evil opposition to very real values. Not much can be done 
for the Mrs. Armstids in a community overrun by rapacious Sno- 
peses, nor can Benbow effectually help Goodwin and his woman 
against Popeye’s viciousness, Temple’s treachery, and the mob’s 
intolerance and brutality. Thus when Faulkner’s compassionate 
observers actually intervene, they are quite often defeated. Byron 
Bunch is the most successful of them all, and that perhaps because 
he largely shifts to Hightower the paralyzing contemplative function 
and himself seeks simply to protect and cherish the abandoned Lena 
and her child. Lena is a still simpler character, representing the will 
to life in an elementary human form, and she passes through Jeffer- 
son at the time of Miss Burden’s murder and the mobbing of Joe 
Christmas as untouched and unperturbed as Eck Snopes’s little boy 
among the wild horses that injured grown men. Most of Faulkner’s 
characters are more complex and less stable than Lena; they are far 
gone in all sorts of involvements, either with others or with their 
own fantasies. Hence conflict and impasse in lives where suffering 
prevails and succor is difficult. 

Under the resultant emotional strain Faulkner’s characters some- 
times attribute malevolence to the cosmos, but they more often see 
men themselves as the direct agents of evil. The whole theme of 
Faulkner’s early work, Mosquitoes, seems to be that humans pester 
one another insufferably by passionate encroachments of one 
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egotism upon another. Seeing these aggressive tendencies accumu- 
lated in social pressures, Wilbourne, the lover in The Wild Palms, 
who attempts with Charlotte to escape out of the world, thinks 
“vou are born submerged in anonymous lockstep with the teeming 
anonymous myriads of your time and generation; you get out of step 
once, falter once, and you are trampled to death.” And the ironic 
repercussions of consequence are inevitable. In Sanctuary young 
Gowan Stevens says he has injured no one but himself by his folly, 
whereas his drunken blundering had actually set into motion the 
whole chain of events that brought, besides Temple’s debauchment, 
the deaths of Tommy, Red, and Goodwin. Hightower thinks “‘it is 
any man’s privilege to destroy himself, so long as he does not injure 
any one else,” but then almost at once he realizes that his ego had 
been the instrument of his wife’s despair and shame. 

When the parachute jumper in Pylon tells the reporter goodbye, 
he thanks him for “‘trying to help,” but he advises, “Stick to the 
kind of people you are used to after this.”” That, however, is difficult 
counsel, not only for the reporter, but for most of Faulkner’s char- 
acters. They are not used to one another, never become used to one 
another; they are as Addie Bundren sees human beings, “each with 
his and her secret and selfish thought, and blood strange to each 
other blood.” A key to the enigma of this separation may be found 
in a bit of omniscient narrative where Faulkner says, ‘‘Man knows 
so little about his fellows. In his eyes all men or women act upon 
what he believes would motivate him if he were mad enough to do 
what that other man or woman is doing.” If he were mad enough. 
To the spectator, mankind seems predominantly irrational. This 
does not mean that Faulkner himself repudiates rationality; he seems 
rather to hold with the judge, in the short story “Beyond,” who 
says he cannot divorce himself from reason enough to accept the 
pleasant and labor-saving theory of nihilism. 

Faulkner’s own inclination is shown by his endowing his most 
positive characters, his observers, with two primary elements of 
rationality—inquiry and disinterestedness—and with the reasonable 
man’s idealization of justice. Yet in the whole body of Faulkner’s 
work the results thus far of man’s struggles toward rational self- 
control and social adjustment are not shown to be encouraging. 
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The rector in Soldiers’ Pay is convinced that man learns scarcely 
anything as he goes through this world and nothing whatever of 
help or benefit. The open conflict between human passions and 
rationality, and, alternatively, the unsatisfactory compromises of 
that conflict in woodenly conventional restraints, create the para- 
doxes so poignantly dramatized in Faulkner’s most abstractly 
symbolic story, The Wild Palms. Wilbourne repudiates man’s self- 
imposed systems and tries to live all for love; the convict, swept 
away on the flooded river, laboriously returns himself, the woman 
he had been told to rescue, and even the boat he was sent in; both 
men get prison sentences. The ironic dissonances of this somber 
novel, its dilemmas of escape and surrender, love and suffering, 
freedom and fate, and basically of reason and passion, give an in- 
comparable suggestion of the confused and turbulent life of man in 
his present stage of imperfect mental and moral development. 

Tull, in As J Lay Dying, suggests a severe functional limitation of 
the human brain: “It’s like a piece of machinery: it won’t stand a 
whole lot of racking.”’ Perhaps Faulkner’s frequent inclusion of 
feeble-minded characters is the result not only of their horrid fasci- 
nation for his own acutely sensitive and subtle consciousness, but 
also to emphasize the precariousness and difficulty of rationality, 
the resemblance of the supposedly sane and the insane, and the 
short distance thus far traveled in the evolution of mind. The idiot, 
in the cow-stealing episode in The Hamlet, is described as one who 
“is learning fast now, who has learned success and then precaution 
and secrecy and how to steal and even providence; who has only 
lust and greed and bloodthirst and a moral conscience to keep him 
awake at night, yet to acquire.” Thus far human rationality is not 
strong enough to rule out lust, greed, and bloodthirst; it can only 
recoil at them, usually after indulging them. And Cash suggests 
that there is little distinction between the various stages of supposed 
rationality in man: “I ain’t so sho that ere a man has the right to 
say what is crazy and what aint. It’s like there was a fellow in every 
man that’s done a-past the sanity or the insanity, that watches the 
sane and the insane doings of that man with the same horror and the 
same astonishment.” 

There may be no such detached and perceptive fellow in every 
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man, or even in most men; but there is such a fellow in William 
Faulkner, and all his works show his horror and astonishment, 
proceeding from an exacting and outraged idealism. Faulkner’s 
integrity is all the more obvious in that his is an advanced outpost’s 
stand against odds, the odds of the predominance of base passions 
over supposed rationality and their resultant confusions in the 
average man. The desperateness of the issue, as he pictures it, is 
what gives his books their startling intensity, unequaled in our con- 
temporary fiction. Faulkner’s own extreme mood, growing out of 
his absolute demands, has been so powerfully communicated that 
reading him is like an actual experience of catastrophe—not only 
the “lightning and tempest, battle, murder, and sudden death” 
from which all men would be delivered, but, what is still more terri- 
fying, “all inordinate and sinful affections.” 

His is, indeed, an apocalyptic vision of sin and of its complex 
consequences. He is unsurpassed in recording those spasms of greed 
and lustfulness and animosity that eclipse human qualities and 
saddle men with fixations which are not so much ideas as appetites. 
He has epitomized such crises in his record of Jiggs, the mechanic 
in Pylon, as he goes on drinking: “He could have heard sounds, 
even voices, from the alley beneath the window if he had been 
listening. But he was not. All he heard now was that thunderous 
silence and solitude in which man’s spirit crosses the eternal repeti- 
tive rubicon of his vice in the instant after the terror and before the 
triumph becomes dismay—the moral and spiritual waif shrieking 
his feeble I-am-I into the desert of chance and disaster.’’ Faulkner 
can picture as well the despair of the rational and well-intentioned 
when they contemplate uncontrollable suffusions of passion in 
others and oppose their results. Such, on a broad narrative scale, is 
Ratliff confronting Snopes, Benbow maneuvering against Popeye 
and the townspeople, Bayard Sartoris resisting his father and 
Drusilla, and Quentin Compson viewing his family in The Sound 
and the Fury and the South’s evil genius in Absalom, Absalom! 

Those who lack Faulkner’s knowledge of good and evil, or lack 
his courage in facing knowledge, may shut their eyes and put their 
hands over their ears while they gibber about Frankenstein or 
nihilism. Such ostrich tactics become increasingly ridiculous in a 
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world where a recrudescense of irrationality and brutal passions 
have pointed up for even the most impercipient those melancholy 
facts about human nature and progress which Faulkner has con- 
fronted all along and has unequivocally attacked. A virile critical 
approach will first recognize the coherent rationality and humanity 
of Faulkner’s point of view, and might then profitably go on to its 
particular sources, in Faulkner’s own experience and in his contem- 
plation of his native South, past and present, and so might finally 
come to a reappraisal of his narrative techniques, so brilliantly 
adapted to his profound artistic visions. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN THE TEACHING 
OF COMPOSITION 


LUELLA B. COOK" 


There is something about a Y? group that stirs my sympathy, al- 
though it’s not the kind of sympathy usually offered to vindicate 
homogeneous grouping. The class I’m speaking of is a very docile 
group. They remind me somewhat of a home organized around the 
sentiment that children should be seen but not heard—a home in 
which youngsters never get a real chance to converse and so never 
develop their speech habits. Instead they are brushed aside, be- 
cause no one wants to listen to them. And so they get little practice 
in speech and join the ranks of the inarticulate. 

This class I’m talking about could not have heard their former 
teachers commiserate me over having to teach them; but they looked 
a bit as though they had, as though they vaguely sensed the fact 
that they were considered “dumb” and that no one would take 
time—now that they had been sorted and labeled—to do much of 


' Address given before Texas Teachers Association, Regional Conference of the 
National Council, March, 1940. Mrs. Cook is a teacher of English at Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2In the school of which I speak there are but two ability groupings, designated as 
X and Y classes. 
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anything with them or for them, except to keep them rather aim- 
lessly busy doing the things which they can already do. 

Informal observation reveals these facts about the class: The I.Q. 
range is from 77 to 110, with a median 98. Out of sixty-five pupils 
(I have two classes of the same kind) only one student writes the 
kind of sentence that doesn’t make sense, and, strangely enough, 
his I.Q. isn’t the 77. The rest I can understand. I know what they 
are talking about. There’s a noticeable preponderance of boys in 
these classes, and these, rather overwhelmingly, are taking courses in 
manual training and machine shop. Their most pronounced weak- 
ness is spelling. 

These are the discoveries I made in the first week of school when 
I set them to telling me about their own interests—the subjects 
they liked best or the hobbies they pursued. Their spelling errors 
aroused my curiosity. Could they, I wonder, be accounted for by 
the fact that these students had been given too little opportunity 
to write about the things they know (it being assumed that they 
didn’t know much) and that the connection between words and 
things had never been thoroughly established in their minds? They 
had been drilled in spelling, I know. They had been drilled, that is, 
on spelling Jists. Perhaps they could still pass a test on a particular 
list. I don’t know, for I didn’t approach the problem from the point 
of view of drill. The fact remains that they can’t spell the words 
they use. 

I wished to get these students to talking and writing about the 
things they knew so as to make them feel at home with words; to 
get them to translate their own experience into words as accurately 
as might legitimately be expected. And so my first effort was spent 
in weaning them away from their tendency to invent details rather 
than to observe them, and to dwell upon the remembered—and 
colored—past (at their age!) instead of the present. For the general 
idea prevails among all students, in both X and Y classes, that good 
writing is a display of words—words that may or may not be re- 
lated to things. Writing, for them, is almost completely divorced 
from actual experience. I did not say life. For I find in the current 
emphasis a tendency to link up with life only the forms of writing, 
while its substance is divorced almost completely. Letters, news- 
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papers, interviews, broadcasts—these we say are real. But of what 
unrealities are they compounded! 

The other day, for example, I listened to an accelerated twelfth- 
grade class “broadcast” a discussion of Robert Burns’s poetry. The 
announcer was not introduced as himself but as Mr. So-and-so, a 
well-known “authority” on Burns. And while the discussion had 
actually been written by one competent member of the group, the 
group pretended that it was spontaneously contributed by its mem- 
bers. When it was suggested to the group that the student who really 
wrote the script be given the credit assigned to the fictitious Mr. 
So-and-so, its members evinced surprise. They had not thought of 
carrying out their projects on a realistic basis, although they felt 
very modern and practical in using the radio form. 

Here is our first hurdle in all composition teaching: to bring stu- 
dent writing or talking not down but up to the level of reality, real 
observation, honest interpretation, actual deduction. It isn’t “good 
writing” as such that we are after; good writing 7s good observation, 
or significant interpretation, or sound thinking. The danger lies in 
making of composition mere wordmongering. 

It was from this tendency to write words—mere words—that I 
wished to wean my students in the Y class, for I see no less reason 
why students of low I.Q. should learn to match words with things 
than students of high I.Q. Indeed, I think I see more reason why 
they should. Perhaps we have been teaching these students too much 
on the level of words—-words not securely tied to the things they 
understand. Does their poor spelling, perhaps, indicate as much? 
Does it suggest that they have not taken an important first step 
in the intellectual process; that their identification of symbol and 
thing has been incomplete? Ordinarily a machinist can spell “‘car- 
buretor’’ and a chef can spell and pronounce “‘culinary,”’ not because 
they have been drilled on them but because the word and the thing 
are close partners. 

Our first composition effort, then, aimed at talking and writing 
about things—everyday things, real things—so that the words used 
to describe things would convey as accurate a picture (or sensation) 
as possible. For a week and more we tried to keep our eye on the 
thing “‘out there” beyond our skins, as Stuart Chase would say. We 
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searched for the exact word to describe real impressions. Orally, and 
together, we did exercises in choosing the specific word and the 
concrete word. We read stories and noted sensation-naming words 
and phrases. We wrote in pencil and read what we had written to 
the class. We talked about one another’s brief observations and 
measured them against this standard: Are they actual observations 
of the present? Do the words used convey real impressions? Are 
they accurate impressions? We discussed and refined three brief ob- 
servations, then paused to consider the form into which they were 
to be handed in as Composition I. 

Good form is achieved when it is simply expected. Perhaps we 
talk too much about form; and our demands, frequently, are too 
great. The result is habitual carelessness. The best attack on the 
problem, it seems to me, is to get students as quickly as possible into 
the habit of practicing what they know. On the level of mechanics— 
correct indorsement, legibility, spacing—this can be accomplished al- 
most immediately by the simple process of rejecting, not “failing,” 
papers that fall short of the standards set. 

For Composition I, good form was placed entirely on the level 
of mechanics. No injunctions beyond “write as well as you can” 
were given. Attention was centered wholly on setting down neatly, 
for the teacher to read, a series of brief descriptions of actual ex- 
perience, in which students sought to denote sense impressions by 
accurately chosen words. 

Here is a composition written by a student in the fifteenth per- 
centile. His 1.Q. is 86. 


THE MACHINE SHOP 


The rumble and clatter of the running lathes. The grinding and squeaking of 
the turning gears. The dull smell of the burning shavings of meatle as they fall 
from the lathe, penetrating in my nostrils. My eyes smart from the blinding 
sparks flying about the grindstone as the metal is pressed against it. 


The punctuation is faulty and “‘metal”’ is misspelled; but the dic- 
tion shows an attempt at accurate observation. Let me compare 
this writing with that of a pupil in the eightieth percentile; his I.Q. 
is 109, just one below the median 1.Q. for the high school in which 
I teach: 
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ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


Suddenly there is a loud crash and a deafining roar. A confused looking man 
staggers from his overturned automobile. Then traffic comes to a complete stop 
as the wail of a siren is heard. Two policemen jump from a squad car. A large 
crowd appears, confusingly whispering about the cause of the accident. Suddenly 
another siren shrieks as an ambulance comes to a halt at the scene of the gastly 
accident. Orderlies scamper out of the ambulance and hall a body out of the 
wreckege. Whose falt was it? There were no witnesses to the accident. 


I offer this comparison merely to point out that the difference be- 
tween the kind of writing a boy in the twentieth percentile can be 
led to do and that which a boy in the eightieth does do is not so 
great as we might suppose and that improvement in writing on 
either level is primarily a teaching responsibility. Nothing that I 
found in the whole set of papers warrants the hopeless or the senti- 
mental attitude with which we commonly approach a retarded class. 
You have heard stupid adults berate the fumbling efforts of children 
or laugh at the inferior reasoning powers of animals. They have no 
conception of the nature of intelligence; they do not appreciate its 
brave beginnings. Perhaps in our teaching of slow groups we are 
making the same grave error. Perhaps when we carelessly rate pu- 
pils as ‘‘just dumb” we are but finding our own place on the intelli- 
gence scale. We treat slow minds as if they were “no’’ minds; and 
because a pupil cannot immediately perform particular feats we at- 
tribute his failure to lack of capacity. That there are limits to ca- 
pacity I have no doubt whatever; my point is that in the field of 
composition we have not as yet found them; indeed, we have not 
yet in any specific, applied sense begun to look for them. Our own 
teaching failures have confused the issue. Our own misunderstand- 
ing of the fundamental composition problem has led us to make 
false diagnoses. 

With the writing of Composition I the class had gone this far: 
students had gained some realization of the connection between 
words and things; they had learned the difference between general 
and specific words not as a definition merely to be remembered but 
as an important distinction to be put consistently into operation, 
as best they could, from this point on. They had made a real start 
toward the elimination of that kind of uncontrolled rambling ex- 
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pression centering about the pronoun “I.” They had begun to write 
objectively—about the things out there beyond their skins. And 
they had taken a first step toward the perfection of form; they had 
written a paper that in the matter of simple mechanics lived up to 
specifications. 

In recent years the marking of papers with red pencil has become 
for me chiefly a memorandum for myself. Less and less am I 
troubled by the errors that I find—these are already committed— 
and more and more concerned with what lies behind them and how 
one may forestall them in future writing. And so I have come to 
make a distinction between errors that are a careless failure to put 
into operation what one already knows and errors that arise from 
lack of knowledge or imperfect control over meaning. The first can 
be handled with a minimum of teacher effort. Students can be taught 
to edit their own and their neighbor’s papers for careless errors, 
checking their finished copy against a “check list’’ made up of items 
agreed upon by class and teacher as understood. And teachers can 
refuse to accept a paper which has not been edited or edited care- 
lessly. On this level, accuracy is merely a matter of discipline. 

The second type of error can best be handled, I think, by making 
each set of papers the basis for a study of sentence structure and 
correct usage. Composition I pointed out these two specific needs: 
(1) The need for an individual spelling list for each student. Only 
his own misspelled words were to concern him. (2) The need for a 
special class hour devoted to improving students’ understanding of 
the sentence. 

I hope that it will be noticed that I did not say “mastery of the 
sentence” or “drill on the sentence.’ The word “mastery,”’ so popu- 
lar a few years ago, has done a great deal of harm. It takes a life- 
time, really, to master the sentence—not a week or a term. For the 
sentence is a unit of thought and can only move on to new goals in 
conjunction with a corresponding improvement in thought. Nor does 
one learn to master his own sentences by an intensive drill in pick- 
ing out subjects and predicates. It isn’t so much that drill in itself 
is valueless as that it is commonly used in the wrong place and for 
the wrong purpose. 

I found three common errors in the use of the sentence, though 
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not so prevalent as I would have suspected: the use of sentence 
fragments, the run-on sentence, and the sentence that didn’t make 
sense. I also found two examples of the dangling participle. 

I tackled them all from the point of view of sense—not sentence 
sense, but thought sense. Without reference to who made the error 
I put a half-dozen illustrative sentences on the board to serve as the 
basis for discussion. 

Is it significant that the sentence which illustrated no sense came 
from a paper of a boy in the eightieth percentile whose I.Q. is the 
highest in the class—110? Here it is: ‘‘The benches are in rows with 
hundreds of the uniform pots with small seedlings and matured 
plant.” Obviously the boy didn’t make his meaning clear, and, after 
letting the class try to guess what he meant from the rest of the 
paragraph, I saw to it that he himself had a chance to correct it. 
As a whole the class had no difficulty, I thought, in seeing what was 
the matter. Of course, they couldn’t summarize neatly and name 
the category into which the error fell. But they could correct it; 
they could improve it and make it say what the boy had in mind; 
that hundreds of uniform-sized pots of seedlings and matured plants 
had been set out on benches. 

Similarly, they could not name—and I didn’t insist that they 
should—the dangling participles in these sentences, but they could 
see the confused sense: 


Walking into the kitchen, it seemed warm and stuffy. 
Entering the greenhouse, a dampness creeps upon me. 


Once students’ minds are set to thinking in terms of meaning—what is 
the sentence trying to say?—and the idea of sentence division has roots 
from which to grow. Our basic difficulty arises from trying to solve 
the problem of language improvement by purely mechanical means. 
We have thought of language improvement in terms of amount of 
drill. Let students do enough drill and understanding will follow. 
We have failed to see that drill done mechanically—students are 
surprisingly adept in finding ways of doing drills without under- 
standing what they are doing—can be worse than no drill at all. 

We have failed, too, to realize that language improvement does 
not follow the logical outline of a textbook. There’s very little about 
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the learning process that is logical. True, that which we have al- 
ready learned can be set down in a logical form, but language habits 
are not formed a step at a time. Teachers who wish to finish the 
sentence, or use of the comma, or any other unit, might therefore 
just as well not begin. Moreover, it is in trying to finish the sen- 
tence in a week or a month or a term that we have inured students’ 
minds to our teaching of the sentence. We haven’t given our in- 
struction a chance to soak in. Have you ever asked a stranger to 
tell you how to find a certain address and listened to him shout com- 
plicated directions to you in the most astounding certainty that what 
was clear to him, already familiar from long association with names 
and places, must perforce be clear to you? Teaching often degen- 
erates to just such well-intentioned but futile shoutings of definitions 
of things we know to those who don’t know, with no real under- 
standing of the learning process. We have ourselves traveled far 
along a rambling path but forgotten, if we ever knew, how we came. 

With this Y class of mine I was content to spend one hour on the 
sentence with no such hope of finishing it. Indeed I was satisfied 
with the most humble start. Periodically I would return to the sen- 
tence; maybe in time I’d get around to calling dangling participles 
by name; and sometimes I might make use of a set of drill sentences 
to fasten a particular idea in mind, though with no notion that per- 
ceiving the idea and putting it into practice were synonymous. 

Likewise, I was content for the present to deal with but one use 
of the comma, and that incidentally. After turning the sentences 
with the dangling participle around, the need for a comma after an 
introductory phrase or clause became readily apparent. And so we 
took time to note it and phrase our own rule. Then we checked in 
our textbooks for individual reference those items of technical in- 
structions which we had covered. And then, after such a day’s inter- 
lude, we went back to observing what was going on in the world, 
back to talking and writing about the things that we actually saw 
and heard. 

Intellectual growth is based on an ever widening appreciation of 
meaning. As commonly used, the word “observation” includes more 
than seeing or hearing separate sights and sounds; it includes, as 
well, an interpretation of what these sights and sounds mean. Thus 
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the teaching of composition as a tool of thought carries with it the 
responsibility of helping students on any level not only to discover 
more meanings but to sharpen and refine them. Like all mental 
ability, the ability to perceive significance is a matter of degree. We 
have a way of assuming contrariwise. We assume that only the 
upper I.Q.’s are capable of thinking, and we are likely to approach 
a retarded class as though its mental processes were purely mechani- 
cal, as though it were almost devoid of the capacity to think, where- 
as the only difference between a retarded class and a normal or an 
accelerated class is that it can’t think so well. 

With their attention still fixed on what was actually noticed, I 
now asked my Y class to try in Composition II to interpret their 
observations. This involved, first, a choice of a real incident to which 
they ascribed some importance and, second, the correct labeling of 
its significance in a title. And for variety’s sake we decided to ob- 
serve people. 

Their first rough drafts, which we read and discussed, bore such 
titles as “A Teacher Teaching a Class’ or “Looking for Informa- 
tion.”” But what about the teacher teaching the class, I asked. 
What about the boy looking for information? What was there about 
either scene that impressed you? It took some time to swing titles 
away from such merely naming titles as “Waiting for a Streetcar,” 
or “Third-Period Study” to such describing titles as “Trying To 
Concentrate” or “Watching the Clock.’”’ Now the student was react- 
ing. He was moving away from the mere enumeration of detail to 
the recognition of its quality. He was searching for meaning and, 
however humble his first attempts, he was headed in the right direc- 
tion. 

When the aim of the second composition on its thought side had 
been fully elaborated, we were ready to agree on the form in which 
it was to be handed in to the teacher. We paused one class hour to 
learn how to edit for careless errors. Together we checked against 
a list of “inexcusable errors’ on the blackboard. And each student 
was asked to reread each of his sentences carefully to see that it 
made sense. The same standard of neatness and legibility was car- 
ried over from the first paper. That was all. Composition II, a sec- 
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ond milestone, was now passed and we should see what we should 
see. Well, what did we see? 


1. There had been no dropping from the standard set for appearance. This was 
due primarily to my own insistence that neatness must always be a fixed 
requirement, but in part to students’ growing pride in their work, a pride 
based on a sense of the possibilities of improvement. 

2. There was a noticeable decrease in the number of spelling errors, although we 
have had no drills on spelling in general. 

3. Only one student in the class failed to objectify his experience and write about 
it instead of rambling about J. 

4. The point of the assignment—to look for significance in what was observed— 
was achieved with varying degrees of success by a large majority of the class. 


What more could I ask in this sixth week of the term from a class 
made up of slow students? As an example of improvement I shall 
compare two compositions written by the same boy in the fortieth 
percentile. His 1.Q. is 97. Here is his first observation: 


A PITIFUL ACCIDENT 


The car was completely demolished as it hit the other car. You could see the 
blood stern all around from the cut over the injured man left eye. You could 
hear the roar of the siren as the amblance came to take the injured man. The 
amblance whizzed down the highway to the hospital. 


And here is his second: 


WATCHING THE CLOCK 


It is a tense moment waiting for the clock to strike twelve. John puts his 
hand to his chin as the minutes drag by. He picks up a book, fumbles with it 
carelessly, and puts it down again. John begins to bite his finger nails, but gives 
that up. Still five minutes to go, he glances out the window. All he can see is 
house tops, so there is nothing amusing there. Another quick glance tells him it 
won’t be long now. John turns to see who is sharpening their pencil. He looks 
through his notebook. Putting this down again he lays his head on the desk and 
closes his eyes. In another minute he is staring at the ceiling and walls. As the 
clock strikes two minutes to twelve, he begins to pile his books up and gets 
ready to leave. As the clock strikes twelve, he is out of the room and into the 
lunchroom before the tardy bell rings. 


There is obvious room for improvement still, but the gain can be 
easily recognized. There are no misspelled words. There is a greater 
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wealth of specific and significant detail; and there is a reaching-out 
to understand the scene observed. He has looked out upon one small 
slice of life and attempted to appraise it. He knows now in a way 
more vital than before what “‘watching the clock” means. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE FROM THE 
PUPILS’ POINT OF VIEW 


M. ISABELLE HALL’ 


Nothing has impressed me more in my recent professional reading 
than “Moderns among Masterpieces,”’ the article by Louise Rosen- 
blatt in the October English Leaflet. From that keen analysis of 
reading for young people this statement is practically my text: 

The valid test of what books should be read by youth is, not what adults 
or critics of the past have found good, but what is good, meaningful, effective, 
for this particular young human being at this stage of his emotional and intel- 
lectual development. 


With this article in mind I collected spontaneous remarks and 
comments from the pupils in all grades of the school; I asked Miss 
LeOra Baxter, our exchange teacher last year from Los Angeles, 
who specializes in contemporary literature, to send me some of hers; 
and I gave a questionnaire to about 1,500 of our 2,300 pupils, choos- 
ing them from all three levels of ability into which our department 
is divided. The following questions were asked: What have you en- 
joyed in the literature? What have you disliked? What would you 
change? Has the course made any difference to your choice of leisure 
reading? Do you like the intensive study of books or an extensive 
reading program? The answers were without names. I am indebted 
to the members of my department for the able assistance they have 
given me in collecting this material. 

The variation in answers was great; there were pupils who wanted 
nothing changed and those who voted for an upheaval. One boy 
showed his sense by suggesting a change in the head of the depart- 


* Head of English department in Hope High School, Providence, R.I. 
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ment. All of my conceit is gone, however. Of a course of study that 
I had thought fairly good, considering budget restrictions and books 
available, one boy says: ‘These books are positively the dullest and 
lousiest I have ever read. They may be good for grownups, but for 
me, phooey!’’ Another demands books “about people our own age 
who live in our time—and not those antiques.” 

Among the best students there is no quarrel with the classics, 
although all of them want more modern literature, particularly 
American masterpieces. One of my girls defined a masterpiece as 
“anything we can’t understand.” 

Some of the comments on the various classics were amusing. One 
sophomore complained of the Shakespeare “ ’tis, hast, twas, and 
thou’’; another remarked: ‘The classics are all right, but they don’t 
have much excitement in them, because by the time you get to the 
exciting part, you are all tired out and have lost interest in the whole 
thing.”’ A senior did not care much for Wordsworth’s ‘‘Imitations 
of Immorality,” while another defined a certain verse as ‘‘antiseptic 
pentameter with five legs.” The vocabulary in some of the older 
classics gives trouble at times. As an illustration of that I must 
tell you of an incident that happened in one of may classes just three 
weeks ago. One of the boys was telling the story of Gawain and the 
Green Knight. He told how Gawain promised to deliver each eve- 
ning whatever the Knight’s wife gave him. The first day it was a 
kiss; so he delivered that, but the next night he did not bring the 
gift because it was a brassiére. The class gasped, and I seized my 
book to find out what he meant. I found the gift to which he re- 
ferred was a girdle. Out of delicacy he had called it a brassiére. 

Another comment was: “The women in the stories of yesteryear 
are too sweet to be real people, and the men couldn’t have done 
much besides hold hands and tell them how sweet they were.” 

As for Romeo and Juliet, after what I thought was some of my 
best teaching, a class of juniors voted the hero and heroine as “‘so 
young”’ and “‘awful saps”; besides they felt that ‘‘a lot of time was 
wasted in talking; then it was too late.’’ One modern miss declared, 
“Romeo might be termed a modern heart-throbber; he isn’t my 
idea of a man.”’ Another insisted: ““The theme—fate’s against you 
—becomes too monotonous”; while one boy commented: “Cyrano 
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loved a girl fifteen years and didn’t tell her; Romeo met a girl once 
and proposed. Cyrano was the better man.” Still Shakespeare fared 
better than many other early authors; most of the pupils confessed 
to liking his plays. 

Naturally, the books most keenly enjoyed in the English course 
were the novels and the plays. Among the novels studied by our 
junior class the favorite is Fortitude, by Walpole. The keynote of 
that book: “It isn’t life that matters but the courage you bring 
to it,” brings out delightful remarks. One boy says: “It appealed 
to my emotions and gave me a philosophy of life”; another: ‘“The 
courage we bring to a sick and discouraged world will go a long way 
toward bringing a new order of things.” I like this one, too: “I 
don’t mean the courage where one is willing and eager to die for 
dear ole Boola Boola, but courage to face and defeat any obstacle 
in our future, take the hard knocks on the chin, and come up smiling 
for more’; and this: “One realizes that failures cannot be rectified 
by hara-kiri, but by the will to show the world that difficulties can 
be overcome.”’ Also: “The future of a present-day high-school sen- 
ior is not very bright; he needs the philosophy of this book to help 
him in his own life.” 

In regard to other fiction I found this: “Although I get more his- 
torical knowledge from the old novels, the new novels take me to 
modern cities in far-off lands, high above the earth in airplanes, 
and even underneath the ocean and seas.” One boy, not so sure 
of this modern stuff, says: “These stories give you new ideas on 
how to get into trouble, but you don’t get out of trouble so easily 
as the heroes.”’ One girl tells us: “I like adventure with love, if it’s 
modern love, for girls at my age like this modern love.” This boy, 
however, says a vital thing: “The teachers do not show literature 
as a picture of life. Their mistake has been that they have spent 
too much time on men of other ages, whom we cannot visualize. 
We must see real people and real life in books, for we are human 
beings and are interested in human beings.”’ 

When it came to the drama, the pupils suggested that, since plays 
were to be seen and heard, they found it much more satisfactory if 
they could dramatize them. One went so far as to say: ‘We en- 
joyed the plays because the teacher sat back and we ran the class; 
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hence we had a chance to enjoy our work while learning, and we did 
not have to sit back and listen to the teacher all the time.”” Another 
felt that “reading modern plays brought action into the classroom.” 

Cyrano de Bergerac is a great favorite, as you know. One girl says: 
“Rostand creates people who might live today. Their problems, al- 
though different from ours, are live, honest-to-goodness problems.”’ 
Another one tells us: ““Cyrano’s one great fault was that stubborn 
lack of diplomacy, which in the world of yesterday and today is 
all important; yet if more people were like him, there would be less 
evil thinking and doing in high places than there is in our present 
world of sham honor and tricky diplomacy.”’ Most pupils fully ap- 
preciate the triumph of Cyrano’s character over circumstances. I 
had, however, one boy whose philosophy profoundly disturbed me. 
He claimed that he most admired De Guiche because he was alive 
at the end of the story and, after all, he was successful, having money 
and position. He thought Cyrano very much of a fool. I remon- 
strated with him, speaking of living up to one’s ideals and of the 
beauty of sacrifice. He looked at me with utter disgust and said, 
“All of that stuff is outmoded, old-fashioned, of no use today.” I 
then asked him what characteristic he most admired in a person, 
and he answered ‘‘ruthlessness.”” Moreover, he comes from an Amer- 
ican family with a Scotch background. 

All the average students in our middle divisions put in a great 
plea for more modern literature, for, as one girl says: “It gives 
you an idea of the problems in the world you are going to be let 
loose in.” 

Poetry, however, I am sorry to say, is not universally favored in 
the classes below the senior year. One girl complains: “Poems are 
usually boring. It seems that teachers like them, but I don’t see 
why students have to undergo the torture.’ Another (I’m happy 
to say she has just come from another state) gives this criticism: 
“Poetry should be read for content, thought, and rhythm—not 
picked apart like the skeleton of a turkey after Thanksgiving.” 

Then there is the student who becomes enthusiastic about biog- 
raphy: “I just love to pry into the thoughts and ideas of great 
men.’ She is the opposite of the boy who wants a “change of 
teachers; they are too inquisitive.” 
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Among the nonreaders in our adjustment classes I found that 
most of them loathed books. In one of these classes recently I was 
experimenting with slang phrases, which were to be turned into good 
English, giving sentences like “She is a dumbbell; That’s a lousy 
lesson’’; etc. Finally I came to a cheerful soul and said, “You're a 
nice guy.’ His answer came like a flash, ‘““You’re a swell kid.” 

These pupils, however, will read lives of famous people, although 
they like them best minus legs, arms, eyes, or ears. One girl shame- 
facedly admitted that she liked a modern novel “with a twinge of 
romance.” I am sorry to say that most of them are like the boy who 
wrote apathetically, ‘It don’t make no difference to me.” Still the 
Red Badge of Courage, Gold, The Turmoil, and The Call of the Wild 
were voted good novels. Magazine articles and short stories, how- 
ever, were preferred. 

From Los Angeles, where Miss Baxter is giving a course in con- 
temporary literature, I have the following comments: 

“The study of modern literature is making me love good books, 
and I am really forming a reading habit.’’ Another: “We have ac- 
cepted modern communication and inventions. They have so 
changed life that a hundred years ago is in the far distant past. 
Why try to live in a literary environment so radically different?” 
Again: “So many books, good and trash, are being put on the mar- 
ket, that it is worth the course alone to know how to choose.’ A 
good argument: ‘‘Isn’t learning to read good modern books as im- 
portant as learning to do geometry? Most of us will never do geom- 
etry, but we hope we will continue to read.”’ And this: ‘““How would 
I know unless I was taught that for a laugh I could turn to Leacock, 
for serious thinking to Stevenson, and for a little of both to Mor- 
ley?” And finally: “Unless one is guided, he is apt to acquire a taste 
for Zane Grey and other second-rate writers; in fact, he might even 
read pulp magazines for thrillers, not knowing that good writers 
can be thrilling, too.” 

I suppose that one of the most important reasons why I think 
that contemporary literature should be included in our curriculum 
is that in comparatively few cases do our English courses affect 
the leisure reading of our pupils. There are some whose feelings are 
expressed by “Next to my family, books have most influenced my 
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ideals’ and ““The characters in books take on real life when I read, 
and they seem to help me in solving my problems almost as much 
as the people I meet.” I wish, too, there were more who felt like 
the boy who knows that certain literature may not particularly help 
him in his future life, but “it shows me that the world is not wholly 
made up of wars, political speeches and the like, but it shows that 
there is still something good to which one can turn to relax after a 
day’s work, that there is something besides the headlines of bomb- 
ings and killings.” 

A large number of the pupils insist that they have no leisure time 
for reading, and, as one adds: “In the summer I am so sick of books 
that I wouldn’t touch one with a ten-foot pole.’”’ Then many belong 
to the class whose opinion is expressed by this sardonic comment: 
“The only reason that the English course has led me to select 
better books for leisure reading is that now I know what not to 
read.” 

To help out in these cases I came upon two suggestions which I 
consider excellent; one says: “It is foolish to spend too much time 
on one book when there are so many good ones to read” and “A 
period a week should be given to the pupils for reading in whatever 
field they wish.”’ 

Instead of attempting to sum up this paper, I am going to give 
two short themes written in class a few days ago by my XIIB class. 
I told the pupuls that I wanted their honest opinion and gave them 
the topic sentence: “If I were revising the curriculum in English, 
I should (or should not) include more contemporary literature.’’ 
These have not been corrected or revised by me. They are their 
first drafts. The first is by a boy, and I include only the last para- 
graph. 

Now, I don’t suggest that modern writings be excluded entirely, but I feel 
that at least one half the course should be concerned with the older writings. 
In these machine-age days, pupils don’t even read modern literature with any 
great degree of comprehension. Necessarily, then, an English course must in- 
clude some modern writings which will keep students abreast of the times. I 
suggest, therefore, that an English course be varied enough to keep students 
in step with the times, but, also, not allow them to pass over the great writings 
of the past which include the fundamentals (as witnessed by their tenure in our 
libraries) that must be understood and grasped to advance our civilization. 
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This by a girl: 

If I were revising the curriculum in English, I should include more contem- 
porary literature. Modern writings definitely broaden our cultural background. 
We learn tolerance, unselfishness, and how to face the problems that confront 
us in life. Since this is the twentieth century and ways of living have changed 
considerably from the previous century, in recent literature we can find answers 
to our difficulties rather than in earlier works. By reading new books we can 
better visualize both political and historical changes that occur all over the 
world, as the changing civilization in the South depicted in Gone with the Wind. 
How much more we appreciate our democratic government by learning of the 
foreign governments in contemporary novels. From the “Bounty Trilogy” and 
other pioneering stories the spirit of love, adventure, and courage kindles a 
fire within us to do a little venturing into the unknown on our own initiative. 
What a contrast of characters is illustrated in the unselfish, devoted governess 
of All This, and Heaven Too and in Scarlett O’Hara, the selfish, greedy Southern 
belle. In Barrie’s play What Every Woman Knows we read of a woman so de- 
voted to her ambitious husband who is unaware that his wife has been the cause 
of his greatness in politics. 

Such qualities of devotion, true love, ambition, unselfishness and pioneering 
spirit have existed many years, but circumstances have changed, and experi- 
ences from their existence in contemporary people’s lives provide us with tools 
with which we may better build and shape our lives. 


I am closing with a theme written by a boy in my senior class. 
The pupils had been writing atrocious themes—things that were life- 
less. I found in a very contemporary piece of literature, the New 
York Times, a beautifully written tribute to an elevator woman who 
had been in the Philosophy Building at Columbia. I read it to the 
students and then asked them to write about someone they knew. 
This was written in class that day. 


A PERSON I CAN’T FORGET 


It was a dark day for me when I was taken to that lonely hospital, way out 
in the back country of the New York hills. I felt disaster, hopelessness, agony, 
tear at my heart. It was two months since I had even wanted to smile. It had 
not been quite so bad when I was confined at home, in my own bedroom, with 
my mother, my father, my family, always there to take my mind off my ill- 
ness. But now I had to be away from them. 

As I was wheeled into the giant sun parlor, various odors assailed me vi- 
ciously. The odor of ether and alcohol were by far dominant. Indeed they 
seemed to emanate from the walls, the chairs, even from the white clothed 
nurses. But underneath the clean, vigorous smell of ether and alcohol, my nos- 
trils detected other unpleasant odors—the odors of human blood and disease. 
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In the midst of my misery, I saw a distinguished-looking man working busily 
at a table, in a far corner. I could not help but notice his face, for out of per- 
haps forty or fifty patients sitting in the sun parlor, his was the only face with 
a placid, peaceful look on it. All the others, including me, seemed to be con- 
tinually afraid of seeing something which they did not want to see—perhaps 
Death. But the man was somehow happy, busy. 

Several days later when my doctor came to see me, I asked him about the 
gentleman who had so interested me. He told me that he was a business man 
with an incurable case of cancer. Four months before the doctors had given 
him four months to live. During this time he had kept in active contact with his 
business, supervising every major undertaking of his firm. Yet he always found 
time to smile, to speak a cheery word. 

The next time I saw him, he had finished his work, and was sitting back in 
his wheel-chair, enjoying all the beauties of the world about him. As he looked 
at the sky, I did also. For the first time in months I found beauty in the warm 
air, the white clouds, and the soft blue of the sky. 

Somehow or other that man had helped me to find a new joy in life. I 
thought of him, dying, yet smiling. As I thought, a novel idea exploded in my 
brain. Why, we were all going to die—some day. The only difference between 
that man and us was that he knew when he was going to die. All the anguish 
in the world could not erase the possibility of death. Life was not meant to be 
groaned through, life could be sweetened by “smiling through.” 

I looked at him again and thanked God that I had been allowed to learn the 
lesson from the doomed man. 


A LIST OF BIOGRAPHIES OF AUTHORS OF 
BOOKS READ BY YOUNG PEOPLE 


AZILE WOFFORD" 


As far as can be ascertained, a list similar to this has not before 
been compiled. Because it is a reading rather than a buying list, 
no effort has been made to have it selective, since library collections 
vary as to titles included. The list is complete in as far as the usual 
library tools are available to the compiler. Even so, omissions will 
no doubt be noted. Purposely omitted are authors whose sole con- 
tribution to the reading of young people has been autobiography, 
for example, Boy on Horseback by Lincoln Steffens, Story of My Life 


' Assistant professor of library science at the University of Kentucky. Miss Wofford 
has contributed articles on library science to numerous professional magazines, includ- 
ing the English Journal. 
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by Helen Keller, and all of Amelia Earhart’s books, since these will 
be easily available in any list of biography. 

A few of the authors included are those whose books have been 
read and enjoyed by readers below the high-school level; for ex- 
ample, Hans Christian Andersen and Wanda Gag. Books by A. A. 
Milne cover the span of all school levels, secondary as well as ele- 
mentary. However, it is assumed that sufficient continued interest 
in such authors will lead later to the reading of their biographies. A 
very few, notably James Baldwin’s Jn the Days of My Youth and 
If This Be I by Margaret Deland, will be enjoyed primarily by 
teachers and more mature students, since the biographies are dis- 
tinctly through the eyes of an adult looking back on childhood. 

Books marked “S.C.” are listed in the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, where indication as to suitability for junior or 
senior high school is designated by ‘j” or “‘s.”” Inclusion in the fifth 
edition of the Children’s Catalog is indicated by “C.C.,” and the 
grades for which the books are therein suggested are given. In 
either case the asterisk (*) or double asterisk (**) used for first or 
second choice has also been given. Some titles are so recent that they 
have not yet been included in either catalogue but have been well 
reviewed currently and eventually will no doubt merit inclusion. In 
fact, the number of recent biographies of authors of books read by 
young people would indicate a definite trend reflecting a real de- 
mand. It is anticipated that such a list will prove useful to teachers 
and pupils of high-school English. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF AUTHORS 


Carl Akeley 
AKELEY, Mrs. M. L. (Jose). The Wilderness Lives Again: Carl Akeley 
and His Great Adventure. Dodd, 1940. 


Louisa May Alcolt 
ANTHONY, KATHARINE. Louisa May Alcott. Knopf, 1938. 
Meics, C. L. Invincible Louisa. Little, 1936. **S.C.; *C.C. (VI- 
VIII). 
Moses, BELLE. Louisa May Alcott, Dreamer and Worker: A Story of 
Achievement. Appleton, 1g09. C.C. (VI-VIII). 


Se 
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Hans Christian Andersen 
ProuprFit, Mrs. IsaBev. Ugly Duckling, Hans Christian Andersen. 


McBride, 1932. S.C. (j); *C.C. 
ToxsviG, SiGNE. The Life of Hans Christian Andersen. Harcourt, 
C1934. 
Roy Chapman Andrews 
GREEN, Firzyucu. Roy Andrews, Dragon Hunter. Putnam, 1930. 
C.C. (VI-VIID. 
Mary Austin 
Doyte, Mrs. HELEN (MacKnicut). Mary Austin, Woman of Genius. 
Gotham House, c1939. 


James Baldwin 
BaLpwin, James. Jn the Days of My Youth: An Intimate Personal 
Record of Life and Manners in the Middle Ages of the Middle West. 


Bobbs-Merrill, c1g14. 


Daniel Beard 
Bearp, D.C. Hardly a Man Is Now Alive: The Autobiography of Dan 


Beard. Doubleday, 1939. S.C. (s). 
CLEMENS, Cyrit, and S1BLEy, CARROLL. Uncle Dan: The Life Story of 
Dan Beard, with Introduction by Hamlin Garland and Foreword by 


Theodore Roosevelt. Crowell, 1938. S.C. (j). 
John Buchan 
Bucuan, Joun. Pilgrim’s Way: An Essay in Recollection. Houghton, 
1940. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd 
Byrp, R. E. Alone. Putnam, 1938. **S.C. (s). 
. Skyward. Putnam, 1928. S.C.; *C.C. (VII-VIII). 
GREEN, Firznucu. Dick Byrd—Air Explorer. Putnam, 1928. S.C. (j). 


Lewis Carroll 
Mossrs, BELLE. Lewis Carroll in Wonderland and at Home: The Story 


of His Life. Appleton, 1910. 
Mary Ellen Chase 
Cuase, M. E. A Goodly Heritage. Holt, 1932. S.C. (s). 
. Goodly Fellowship. Macmillan, 1939. S.C. (s). 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
Leacock, S. B. Mark Twain. Appleton, 1935. 
PainE, A.B. The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain: The Story of a Man Who 
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Made the World Laugh and Love Him. Harper, c1916. *S.C.; *C.C. 
(VIII). 

Prouprit, Mrs. IsaBev. River-Boy: The Story of Mark Twain. 
Messner, 1940. 


Margaret Deland 
DELAND, Mrs. M. W. (CAMPBELL). Jf This Be I. Appleton, 1936. 


Charles Dickens 
Becker, Mrs. May (LAMBERTON). Introducing Charles Dickens. 
Dodd, 1940. 
Leacock, S. B. Charles Dickens: His Life and Work. Doubleday, 
1934. S.C. (s). 
Mauvurors, ANDRE. Dickens. Translated by Hamisu Mites. Harper, 


1935. (s). 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. Youth’s Captain: The Story of Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson. Longmans, 1935. *S.C.; *C.C. (VII-VIII). 


Eleanor F'arjeon 
FARJEON, ELEANOR. Portrait of a Family. Stokes, 1936. S.C. (s). 


Edna Ferber 
FERBER, Epna. A Peculiar Treasure. Doubleday, 1939. *S.C. 


Eugene Field 
NOLAN, J.C. The Gay Poet: The Story of Eugene Field. Messner, 1940. 


Harry A, Franck 
Franck, Mrs. Racuet (Latta). I Married a Vagabond: The Story of 
the Family of the Writing Vagabond. Appleton, 1939. S.C. (s). 


Benjamin Franklin 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. Autiobiography. Houghton, 1923. S.C.; *C.C. 
(VI-VIII). 
NicoLay, HeLen. Boys’ Life of Benjamin Franklin. Appleton, 1935. 
S.C. (j); C.C. (VII-VIII). 


Wanda Gig 
GAc, WANDA. Growing Pains: Diaries and Drawings for the Years, 
1908-1917. Coward, 1940. 
Zona Gale 
DeERLETH, Aucust. Still Small Voice. Appleton, 1940. 


J 
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Hamlin Garland 
GARLAND, HAMLIn. Boy Life on the Prairie. Harper, 1899. S.C. (j). 
. Son of the Middle Border. Macmillan, 1917. S.C. 


Richard Halliburton 
HALLIBURTON, RICHARD. Richard Halliburton: His Story of His Life’s 
Adventures as Told in Letters to His Mother and Father. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1940. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. Romantic Rebel: The Story of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Appleton, 1932. *S.C.; *C.C. (VIII). 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. Happy Autocrat: A Life of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Longmans, 1938. S.C. 


Will James 
James, WILL. Lone Cowboy. Scribner, 1930. *S.C. 


Martin Johnson 
GREEN, FitzHucu. Martin Johnson, Lion Hunter. Putnam, 1928. 
S.C.; C.C. (VI-VII). 
Jounson, Mrs. O. H. (Leicuty). J Married Adventure: The Lives and 
Adventures of Martin and Osa Johnson. Lippincott, 1940. *S.C. 
Rudyard Kipling 
KIPLING, RuDYARD. Something of Myself: For My Friends, Known and 
Unknown. Doubleday, 1937. S.C. (s). 


Selma Lagerlof 
LaGERLOF, S.O. L. Marbacka. Translated by V. S. Howarp. Double- 


day, 1924. *S.C.; *C.C. (VII-VIII). 
. Memories of My Childhood: Further Years at Marbacka. 
Translated by V. S. Howarp. Doubleday, 1934. S.C. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. Poet of Craigie House: The Story of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Appleton, 1936. *S.C. 


A. A. Milne 
Mitng, A. A. Autobiography. Dutton, c1939. 


John Muir 
Murr, Joun. Boyhood of a Naturalist. Houghton, 1913. C.C. (VII- 


VIII). 
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Morr, Joun. Story of My Boyhood and Youth. Houghton, 1913. C.C. 
(VII-VIII). 


Alice Hegan Rice 
Rice, Mrs. A. H. (CALDWELL). The Inky Way. Appleton, 1940. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
HAGEDORN, HERMANN. The Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. Harper, 
1922. S.C.; *C.C. (VII-VIII). 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries of Boyhood and 
Youth. Scribner, 1928. S.C.; C.C. (VI-VIII). 
. Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Children. Edited by J. B. 
Bisuop. Scribner, 1919. S.C.; C.C. (V-VIITI). 


Sir Walter Scott 
Gray, E. J. Young Walter Scott. Viking, 1935. **S.C.; *C.C. (VII- 
Vill). 


Ernest Thompson Seton 
SETON, E. T. Trail of an Artist-Naturalist. Scribner, 1940. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Benét, Laura. The Boy Shelley. Dodd, 1937. **S.C. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
Grover, E. O. Robert Louis Stevenson, Teller of Tales. Dodd, 1940. 
S.C. (j). 
OverTON, J. M. Life of Robert Louis Stevenson for Boys and Girls. 
Scribner, 1915. S.C. (s); *C.C. (VII-VIII). 
Prouprit, Mrs. IsABeL. Treasure Hunter: The Story of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Messner, 1939. S.C. 


Eunice Tietjens 
TieTJENS, Mrs. E. S. (HAmMonpD). The World at My Shoulder. Mac- 
millan, 1938. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Wiccin, Mrs. K. D. (Smitu). My Garden of Memory: An Auto- 
biography. Houghton, 1923. 


A PAN-AMERICAN UNIT IN ENGLISH 
BLANCHE E. DOOR‘ 


Last semester I found myself with an English section of senior 
boys, twenty-four of them, belonging to “Group Three,”’ who had a 
strong prejudice against English in general and against “Group 
Three” in particular. There were among them the emotionally 
maladjusted, some nonreaders, stammerers, overcompensators, 
repeaters, and physical defectives. 

They had grown up in the factory section of this “Mill City’— 
their fathers, mill hands and workers in iron. Wold-Chamberlain 
Airport was still their playground, the giant planes even now zoom- 
ing low over the high school. Their escapes were the frozen surfaces 
of this city of lakes and its surrounding wealth of ski slides. 

They excelled in the industrial arts—in one or two cases were 
student supervisors in woodwork. They coveted the physical free- 
dom of the shops where each could lose himself in fascinating, crea- 
tive activity and enjoy the approbation of his instructor and class- 
mates. 

They found it impossible to relax mentally or emotionally in a 
setup of one speaker and twenty-three listeners. Neither did they 
have patience to work in groups, sitting or standing, as long as the 
work was English; but rather were impelled to withdraw and move 
toward the open windows. Here they surreptitiously dropped things 
out and watched to see where they would fly to. These propensities 
fired the imagination of the teacher and drove her to reflect on her 
own distant flights and travels. 

A card index was forthwith compiled from a questionnaire which 
revealed the backgrounds and interests of these individuals. Several 
experiments were tried with magazines, radio, current newsreels, 
and dramatics. It was found that interest centered in the fields of 
travel, adventure, and romance. High in interest rating were such 
authors as Halliburton, Stevenson, and Nordhoff and Hall. Men 


* Teacher of English in Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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against death in the air, on the high seas, on the bottom of the ocean, 
in disease-infested lands, and in battle-scarred Europe—here was 
the old, universal appeal of the heroic struggles of man for conquest. 

Accordingly a travel unit was planned with modern science, 
adventure, and romance. Clippings from the Sunday papers ad- 
vertising travel and cruises to winter resorts in the South, to Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the “Isles of the Sea’”’ were posted 
on the blackboard and placed upon the bulletin board. Many large 
foreign posters, secured abroad, advertising airplane travel, moun- 
tain resorts, famous beaches, Nassau, Hawaii, Panama, the Italian 
Riviera, the East and West Indies, Mexico, Alaska, and South 
America were mounted upon bristol board, framed in the woodwork 
shop, and hung about the room. The result was that each of the 
twenty-four boys decided to go on an imaginary journey to some 
Pan-American country or island group. 

The second step was an assignment in letter-writing, each boy 
writing a letter to one of the travel bureaus or cruise-touring com- 
panies which advertised free booklets and travel folders. These 
letters and requests from teachers who had private collections of 
these prospectuses brought an abundance of beautifully illustrated 
travel guides, with suggested itineraries to far-away places reached 
by land, sea, and air. These, together with a library of travel-books, 
were placed in the classroom on a radiator shelf which was decor- 
ated with some potted flora from Barbados. 

One day spent in skimming these travel folders and books re- 
sulted in a long list of countries being placed upon the blackboard 
and “signed up for.” The material on hand was now classified and 
labeled for the use of the individual student, according to the par- 
ticular country he chose for study. 

The next step was interviews with the librarian for other sources 
of material. The boys were sent to the library six at a time on dif- 
ferent days to learn how to use the Reader’s Guide and to make 
bibliographies on cards, listing articles found in magazines such as 
the National Geographic, Travel, Asia, etc., getting acquainted with 
The World Book and Compton’s Encyclopedia, going behind the 
stacks in search of books on the country in question. 

By this time the blackboards in the classroom were covered with 
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long lists of interesting topics for oral and written reports on the 
reading, with outlines to serve as guides to the selection and organi- 
zation of material. Some of the general topics were: (1) general 
aspects of the country, (2) natural resources, (3) history of the 
country, (4) industries, (5) cities, resorts, and seaports, (6) attrac- 
tive features for tourists, and (7) the peoples and how they live. 

By the time two oral talks had been given by each boy and themes 
had been written and re-written, each decided to make a travel 
book, ““My Trip to Mexico,” etc., pasting in all the written themes 
and illustrating with pictures cut from the travel-bureau folders. 

Now the imaginary trip was planned, method of travel selected, 
and itinerary written, with time schedule and stopovers. Inter- 
views were arranged with teachers who had made trips to the coun- 
try selected for travel, or, in a few cases, interviews with the down- 
town travel-bureau agents were arranged. The information thus 
gained was given in oral reports to the class and written up finally 
for “My trip to..... 

Topics such as fiestas, a bullfight, fishing for marlin, skiing in the 
Canadian Rockies, coral divers, the eruption of Mount Pelée, the 
Panama Canal, and flora and fauna of Tahiti gave added practice 
in writing and speaking. A round of talks on explaining a process 
was assigned, including topics such as (1) how to make a bibliog- 
raphy; (2) how to use the Reader’s Guide; (3) how to read a time- 
table; (4) how to read a map; (5) how to use the dictionary to find 
monetary systems, latitude and longitude, nautical measurements 
and terms, changes in time zones, etc.; (6) how to travel by air; (7) 
how to sail a boat; (8) ocean travel; (9) etiquette of a tourist; (10) 
the monetary system of Guatemala; (11) riding on a burro; (12) a 
night in a desert; and (13) dude ranching in the Argentine. 

The radio, the newsreel, current magazines and newspapers, and 
visual education aids all furnished supplementary material. The 
extensive reading book list was scanned for titles to further enrich 
the unit. These books were assembled to form a classroom library. 

By the time this study was completed, many teaching aids were 
added to include a large globe; wall maps; colored steamship, rail- 
road, and highway maps; tropical plants on shelves and window 
brackets; an aquarium containing tropical fish; a collection of pic- 
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tures of ships, airplanes, and Indian villages; a passport; snapshots; 
displays and exhibits of tropical products and minerals; foreign 
money; stamps; diaries of travelers; sea shells. Through the World 
Fellowship League correspondences were developed with students 
in these foreign countries through which a better understanding 
might be fostered with peoples in other lands. 

One motivating feature which could not be overlooked with this 
group was a grade chart, neatly ruled and labeled and posted on 
the blackboard. As this was charted daily, the progress of each boy 
was recorded, with an evaluation of his learning, both qualitative 
and quantitative. Theoretically their interest carried them on; 
practically they wanted credit for their diligence. 

While the results of this or any course in English for this group 
would naturally be limited by the degree of imagination of the 
individuals, it was felt that many of the objectives of the course 
were realized. An attempt was made to utilize the natural interest 
in travel, romance, and adventure in order to improve the individual 
ability in reading, writing, and speaking. An attempt was made 
through correlation of experiences with radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines, newsreels, pictures, exhibits, and books of fiction and non- 
fiction to motivate extensive reading for information, pleasure, and 
breadth of point of view. 

It is hoped that something was accomplished in the way of quick- 
ening the imagination and powers of observation of these students, 
and that their interests and sympathies were a bit broadened by 
this contact with peoples of other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and that they will find vocational niches where they may 
achieve satisfaction and success in creative fields where their abili- 


ties lie. 


ON LITERATURE CONSIDERED AS ONE 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


H. A. DOMINCOVICH' 


How far may we with advantage take account in our classes of the 
relation of literature to the other arts? 

There was a time when we heard much about the technique of the 
best authors, so much that a teacher’s adoration of literature as the 
noble product of lofty minds convinced many a boy and some girls 
that the less they had to do with such fancy work, the better. Came 
the reaction, in which teachers resolved not to harass the child’s 
mind with anapest, metonomy, /erza rima, hamartia, and the rest of 
the ponderous crew which echo the Greek and other strange tongues. 
I think we all shared in that revulsion, though now and then some 
of us would fain dust off the knowledge which we stored away so 
long ago. 

What of today? Everywhere we find boys and girls interested in 
music, the dance, the moving picture, the play, painting, sculpture, 
and the reviving art of bookmaking. It is a commonplace for a child 
of fourteen to know something of the mechanics of the minuet, or 
even of the symphony; to show competence in perspective, balance, 
color harmony, etc. He takes in his stride foreign-born terms like 
fugue, schottische, and chiaroscuro and accepts them as allies in 
his appreciation of the arts. 

Cicero used to tell American schoolboys who could read him that 
all of the subjects which bear on culture are held together by a com- 
mon bond and are united by a sort of blood relationship. I ask my- 
self today, whether among the appeals which I try to use in my 
teaching | am taking fair account of what literature shares with the 
other arts. 

By way of answering my question I give here a few of my own 
notes on parallel behavior among the arts, applying some of the 
principles which are set out at length in writers like G. L. Raymond 

Head of the department of English, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Benedetto Croce, and T. M. Greene. Poetry and music come at 
once to mind. Am I constant in associating the meters of verse with 
the measures of music and the dance? The rests and the grace notes 
which my pupils know in music help me to explain the omitted and 
added syllables in verse like “Break, break, break’’ and the hyper- 
metric lines of Shakespeare. To go a little further in this matter of 
detail, the symbol in painting, sculpture, or in music has its counter- 
part in the metaphor of language, specifically in the allegory of 
Tennyson’s /dylls, or the symbol in Sir Henry Newbolt’s delicate 
lyric, “Cities Drowned,” and in the short stories of H. E. Bates. 
Shall we learn the terminology? I should not insist on that. After 
all, we are intent on recognizing the phenomenon; if we find the 
name serviceable, we shall suffer no pain in using it. 

But I may go deeper than the detail of meter and imagery and ask 
my classes to look for an innate kinship between literature and other 
arts in the basic matters of purpose and pattern. Here the process 
of art is at bottom the same, no matter what vehicle the artist em- 
ploys—iine, note, plastic material, language. Out of the confusion 
which is nature he selects details; he conceives a central point, a 
theme, an idea which unifies; he arranges his selected details to set 
off his theme by comparison and contrast, by alternating harmony 
and conflict, by motion and repose, reaching, in the end, equilibrium, 
reconciliation, cadence. 

In Tschaikowsky’s familiar 1872 Overture the French and Russian 
anthems, in conflict, ebb and flow with the tide of battle until the 
Russian: prevails, and the composer’s unity is won. In his Fifth 
Symphony a like development happens on a larger scale. The 
theme, introduced early, pervades the successive movements, now 
seemingly overwhelmed, now surging up in new tones, and finally 
emerges tempered and enriched from the conflict. As the musical 
composer uses notes, so the painter uses line and color. Raphael's 
“Transfiguration” is well enough known to serve as our illustration. 
The central figure of Christ, aglow in heavenly light, hovers between 
Moses and Elias. Directly under, on the mountain crest, crouch 
three disciples, dazed by the splendid vision. In the lower half of the 
picture, represented in contrasting dark tones, other disciples are 
struggling vainly to heai an afflicted child. The unity lies in the 
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artist’s implication that from the glory of the mountaintop the 
Master must return to carry on his mission among men. For an 
example in architecture we need only step out from the presence of 
Raphael in the Vatican to the great piazza of St. Peter’s and, stand- 
ing within its double colonnade, sense how through the toil of many 
years artists like Michelangelo and Bernini contrived a pattern of 
veneration and grandeur that mounts through all the detail of beauty 
to the serene triumph of the dome. Or, on this side of the water, we 
may follow a similar evolution in our own national capitol, so faith- 
ful in interpreting the genius of our country that it has been the 
exemplar of building the country over. The same principles of 
pattern will discover themselves in many a less famous picture, many 
a less famous building, and in music like that of the song of the week 
or of our noblest hymns. For the moving picture Robert Lillard has 
shown like operations, in the English Journal for November, 1940. 
Book designers like Bruce Rogers, W. A. Dwiggin, Robert Josephy, 
and Arthur Williams furnish illustrations in the field of graphic arts. 

From the literature that we teach, each one of us will select his 
own examples of a like artistry. He may find it in the fire, darkness, 
and blood, the wild imaginings and the impetuous rhythms that 
unite in the pattern of Shakespeare’s Macbeth; he may find it in the 
repetition of the title and of other phrases, the leisurely and timeless 
flow of paragraphs, and the fragile brevity of chapters that weave 
the fabric of Goodbye, Mr. Chips; and, among short stories, he may 
find it in the hazy picturization, the thin tones, the undulating move- 
ment of Dunsany’s ghost story, The Return, or the balance of beauty 
and ugliness, of buoyancy and gloom, of sentiment and sophistica- 
tion, in Sixteen, the masterpiece of Maureen Daly, the Wisconsin 
schoolgirl. 

I like to use in my own classes, by way of pointing up much of 
what I have mentioned, the tried lyric, Shelley’s “Ode to the West 
Wind.” Most of my students have read the poem before they come 
to me; they have enjoyed the imagery, the tone color, the rhythm; 
few have examined the pattern. When we take up the poem, we 
remind ourselves first of the conditions and mood that prompted 
Shelley in his writing. Then we turn to trace in the ode a pattern 
that associates it at once with the symphony. Three stanzas describe 
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the action of the wind successively on leaf, cloud, and water; two 
refer that action to Shelley’s defeats and hopes. In the opening 
stanza the poet strikes his theme in the contrast of the desolation 
and death of the autumn with the bright resurrection of the spring, 
when the wild wind’s “azure sister’? sounds her clarion over the 
“corpses” of leaves and seeds, summoning them to new life. The 
second stanza also gives two pictures, not this time in contrast, but 
in harmony—the harmony of fury, devastation, death. First, the 
scene before the storm, where clouds stream from the horizon to the 
zenith like the hair of a Bacchante flying in the wind, and, second, 
the dome of a sepulcher for the dying year, in which the moan of the 
wind is the dirge and the gathering vapors forecast the crashing 
music of the hurricane. The third stanza, concerned with the wind 
on the water, opens with the summer serenity of the blue Mediter- 
ranean near Baiae and again makes contrast, this time with the 
chasms of the gray Atlantic in autumn. Moving from the pictures 
of the early part of the poem, the fourth stanza repeats twice the 
leaf, cloud, and wave of what has gone before, and by tone and word 
comes to Shelley’s experience. The fifth and last relates the wind’s 
control of the nature cycle to the poet’s thought of his life-mission. 
Once more we hear the note of the opening, in “leaves falling,”’ 
“withered leaves” that will “quicken a new birth,” stirred by the 
“trumpet of a prophecy,”’ the voice again of the resurrection morn 
which we heard in the first stanza. The “‘dirge of the dying year’ 
of the second stanza becomes in the final movement “mighty 
harmonies,” “‘sweet though in sadness.’’ Out of the picture of whirl- 
ing leaves driven to various hiding places emerges a fresh simile of 
“ashes and sparks” ‘from an unextinguished hearth.’’ And with 
this triumph of life out of death the storm subsides in the quiet con- 
fidence of the final question, “‘can spring be far behind?’’ Though 
the poet has made the nature symbol personal, he has given it back 
to us in the end for our own use. ‘““Those verses,” says Emerson in a 
letter to Dr. Daniel Parker, “which in a manner cost the poet his life, 
which make the poet a new creature, react with equal virtue on other 
men and we must listen and be changed whether we will or not.” 
In my class, after I have gone over such details as I have given, 
I read the poem aloud, hoping that what my pupils have noticed 
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heretofore of image and rhythm will now drop into place in the 
repetition, the alternation, the motion and repose, and the satisfac- 
tion of the cadence. If I have not overdone, I have left unspoiled 
the first fine spontaneous pleasure in the poem; I may have extended 
the area of enjoyment by aiding my pupils to share with the poet 
the rich discipline of his art. 

But in what I have been saying about the other arts I have dared 
to tread ground where I walk uncertainly. I hope that others, of 
greater or even less competence, may be moved to show Giuseppe 
and Olga and Michael and Maria that the literature we try to teach 
is own cousin to their music and their pictures and the other min- 
isters of their enjoyment. 

Sometimes it seems in this grim hour of history that the teacher of 
literature is only an escapist; the more so if he aspires beyond the 
mere subject matter of books to the rarefied air of craftsmanship. 
But I remember the words used by the reviewer of a new magazine 
on printing: ‘He who fiddles while Rome burns is working against 
a time when Rome will no longer be burning. .... Perhaps he will 
be there to hand his instrument and his art to the young pioneer who 
will build Rome anew and write and play her music.” Rather than 
relapse into the defensive, we need now to seek the wisdom and the 
courage to maintain that we labor with the abiding stuff of civiliza- 


tion. 


THE ENGLISH FIELD 
RICHARD K. CORBIN? 


The English Field Day was conceived as an activity which would 
provide a specific time for students with special interests in the 
field of language and literature to congregate in order to exchange 
ideas and experience, make comparisons of attainment, realize new 
friendships; in short, to give language and literature a living chance 
to do its fundamental work and thus to broaden and deepen the 


* Initiated by the author in 1939 at the Peekskill, N.Y., High School. 
2 Teacher of English in the Peekskill (N.Y.) High School. 
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appreciations of those participating. The second Field Day, in May, 
1940, found nearly eleven hundred students and teachers from 
forty-seven high schools in eastern New York State, Long Island, 
and Connecticut gathered at the Peekskill High School to partici- 
pate in practically every known language and literary activity, 
under the leadership of outstanding authors, teachers, and journa- 
lists. About three hundred Peekskill students had been engaged in 
planning and administering the project, some for as long as six 
months. 

Of what does an English Field Day program consist? This can 
best be answered by listing last year’s activities together with the 
chairmen who so generously contributed their time and effort to the 
project’s success. A general assembly, held in the auditorium from 
10:00 A.M. to 11:00 A.M., was addressed by Otis Wiese, editor of 
McCall’s magazine. Following this, students went to the various 
activities which follow: 


11:00 A.M.: Round Table on Vocabulary—John A. Spear, author of the Reader’s 
Digest vocabulary tests, Drama Tournament—Roger Williams, 
director of dramatics at Peekskill, Motion Picture Round Table— 
Roger Albright, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Old-fashioned Spelling Bee—Esther Johnson, Hendrick 
Hudson High School, Debate Round Table—Albert Swank, direc- 
tor of debate at Peekskill aided by the Union College varsity debate 
team 


11:30 A.M.: Choral Speaking—Seymour Bauman, City College of New York, 
Book Collector’s Conference—Harold Bean, Curtis Publishing 
Company 


12:00 M.: Vocabulary Bee—John A. Spear, Grammar Bee—Dr. E. M. 
Quittmeyer, principal of Peekskill High School; Fiction Readers’ 
Information Contest—Emma Patterson, librarian at Peekskill High 
School 


1:00 P.M.: Radio Round Table—Blevins Davis, director of ‘Great Plays 
Series,’ National Broadcasting Company 


1:30 P.M.: Journalism Round Table—DeWitt D. Wise, director of journalism 
at New Rochelle High School, assisted by William E. Haskell, New 
York Herald-Tribune, and Henry Paynter, Associated Press, Crea- 
tive Writing Round Table—Anna Haig, Bronxville High School, 
assisted by Dr. Barbara{Swain, Vassar, College 
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2:00 P.M.: Library Round Table—Willard Heeps, Columbia University Li- 
brary, Modern Magazine Round Table—Harold Bean, Extem- 
poraneous Speaking Contest—Arthur Jolley, director of public 
speaking at White Plains High School 


2:30 P.M.: Journalism Competitions (news and editorial writing)—Joe Donly, 
director of Journalism at Peekskill Junior High School, Stage 
Makeup Contest—Roger Williams, Modern Book Round Table— 
Basil Davenport, Book-of-the-Month Club 


3:00 P.M.: Armchair Reading of Verse—Dr. Barbara Swain, Ballad Singing 
Group—Norwood P. Beveridge, Allen-Stevenson School of Music 


4:00 P.M.: All gathered again in the auditorium for a forum conducted by 
Dr. Ignatius Taubeneck of New York University 


In the various meetings, which ran from about an hour to an 
hour and a half, a strictly nonclassroom atmosphere of friendly 
informality put participants at their ease. Mimeographed an- 
nouncements sent out at intervals during the weeks preceding the 
Field Day had acquainted them with the general purposes of the 
various meetings. Thus, students taking part in the armchair read- 
ing of verse came prepared to read aloud their favorite poems and to 
listen to others read, purely for pleasure. In the debate section the 
Union College varsity came over a hundred miles to stage a demon- 
stration debate, following which there was a discussion of the topic 
and techniques employed. The creative writing section used as a 
basis for discussion selected material previously submitted for judg- 
ing and heard professional writers criticize these contributions. ‘Two 
sections of the drama tournament running simultaneously in dif- 
ferent auditoriums through the day drew large audiences. The plays 
were judged by professional actors and playwrights. In the ballad 
singing group everybody joined in learning to sing old English and 
American ballads. The choral speaking group offered both a demon- 
stration and actual participation to those attending, many of whom 
had no previous acquaintance with it. Blevins Davis, organizer 
of the “Great Plays Series,” used radio recordings as a basis for dis- 
cussion in the radio round table, while Roger Albright in the motion 
picture discussion used sections from various well-known films. The 
forum on the question of America’s participation in the war saw as 
many as twenty students seeking the floor at one time, courteously 
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waiting their turns, and making sincere, well-thought-out contribu- 
tions to the discussion. This in brief gives an idea of how some of the 
activities were carried on. In some instances student participation 
was so intense that chairmen who had come well armed with 
“canned” material found no occasion even to refer to it. 

The delegations from the participating schools averaged about 
twenty-five students each. As they arrived by bus, private car, and 
train, they were welcomed by members of Peekskill High School 
service clubs and guided to the registration desk in the gymnasium 
which was manned by a student committee of forty working under 
the direction of a student chairman. Here they registered for the 
activities in which they wished to participate. The schedule of 
these activities was staggered so that no individual could attend 
more than four or five during the day. In each meeting-room stu- 
dent chairmen were responsible for greeting guests, providing all 
necessary facilities, introducing chairmen, and in some cases leading 
discussion. A student reception committee took entire charge of 
meeting guest chairmen and attending to their various needs. A 
student publicity committee had complete responsibility for the 
task of writing and submitting news stories for local and national 
circulation over a period of three months. Another student com- 
mittee produced all signs and posters and had charge of setting up 
exhibits. Several other committees cared for details such as secre- 
tarial work, programs, luncheon arrangements, music, etc. The 
school cafeteria, from eleven to two o’clock, served an inexpensive 
luncheon to over seven hundred people, while many others used its 
facilities for eating box luncheons. In the business of organization, 
all details were worked out far in advance by a general student 
committee of eleven, and these eleven had sole charge of instructing 
and directing their committees. As those attending the Field Day 
can testify, there were few if any slip-ups in the functioning of this 
student organization. Financially, the whole project was run on an 
allowance of twenty-five dollars granted by the board of education. 
No fees of any kind were required from those attending. 

Did the results of all this work justify it? I say with confidence 
they did. The program throughout was marked by willing, en- 
thusiastic participation on the part of the students. Long after the 
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meetings were over, discussion and debate ran on. No artificial 
stimulants were needed! Several schools upon returning from the 
Field Day immediately formed English clubs to prepare for the 
following year’s meetings. In one, Garden City High School, a field 
day was organized for Long Island high schools; several schools 
attended both theirs and ours. For many of the students it was a 
first opportunity to meet and talk with flesh-and-blood authors and 
editors. For our own students, both those who did the work and 
those who watched, it meant a quickened appreciation of the vitality 
of language and literature. For all it meant a keener realization that 
in our language and literature is the material for the true bonds of 
brotherhood which democracy now so sorely needs. 

Obviously we were fortunate in being near New York City from 
which we drew several of our distinguished chairmen. Regardless 
of this, however, I believe the idea of the field day can be adapted to 
any area in the United States with happy results, even if it should 
not prove possible to corral a single living author! Certainly if only 
a dozen schools were to get together, enough outstanding teachers 
supplemented with some local journalists and interested adults 
would be available to run an interesting program. Size of the schools 
and elaborateness of the program have little to do with the success 
of this project. 

Two warnings I would give to the educator who attempts this 
project in his own school. First, keep competition at a minimum— 
or at the point where it results only in fun! In our second Field Day 
we turned activities normally competitive into discussion groups 
wherever we could possibly do so and there was no appreciable loss 
of student interest. Second, remember that this is not “school- 
room” procedure; your students should have no occasion to accuse 
you of trying to feed them sugar-coated pills! They are investing 
their knowledge, time, and interest in an activity which will pay its 
own dividends. 

The Third Annual Peekskill High School English Field Day will 
be held this year on Saturday, May 10. Won’t you all come? From 
anywhere! 


A PROGRAM FOR ENGLISH STUDY 
JOSEPH W. GALLANT* 


Language is an instrument of social communication rather than an 
end in itself. English should be taught in such a way that the em- 
phasis is placed upon clarity and concreteness of expression rather 
than upon ornament, grace, or embellishment, except in so far as 
grace is defined as clarity and economy. The traditional emphasis in 
the teaching of rhetoric is derived from leisure-class notions of the 
eighteenth century and focuses attention upon elegance and deco- 
rum. Modern teaching should emphasize communicability and pre- 
cision. Since generalization and abstraction are implements of logi- 
cal scientific thinking, correct teaching must seek to develop habits 
of valid generalization and abstraction. 

This approach calls for exercises and projects requiring precision in 
observation, detailing, classification, and discrimination among ele- 
ments in experience. Opportunities must be provided for the analy- 
sis of generalizations habitually employed or newly constructed and 
for subjecting them to close scrutiny. Opportunity must be provided 
for the practice of conscious and deliberate theory-building and 
theory-testing with respect to elements in child experience and on 
the child’s level. 

Some exercises and topics for discussion or projects to illustrate 
this approach follow: 

. The difference between members of a family 

. How I come to school, step by step 

. Laboratory notes on an experiment 

. Black cats and bad luck [All superstitions] 

. Are athletes less capable scholars? 

. Are red-headed people excitable? 

The differences between different makes of cars 

. Polite forms and true courtesy 

. Some needed civic improvements in my neighborhood 

. Is human nature naturally indolent? [All shibboleths about human nature] 
* Chairman of the English department of Benjamin Franklin High School, New York 
City. 
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11. Are men more logical than women?. [All folk theories about sexes, races, 
types, professions, and classes] 

12. Do drafts produce colds? Are they contributory factors? [All folk theories 
about health] 

13. The law of conservation of matter [All laws and generalizations studied in 
science and social science classes] 

14. How and to what extent may history be said to repeat itself? 

15. The relations of parents and children in the time of David Copperfield 
[or any other literary character] and today 

16. Like father, like son [or any comparison of folk theory and scientific theory] 

17. It is wiser to buy the standard brand 

18. You can buy more economically in a department store [in a neighborhood 
store] 

19. America can be self-sufficient 

20. A neighborhood planned for living 


Literature is an expression of man’s sensitivity to his environment 
and his destiny, and a record of his experience. It should be taught 
as such rather than as a medieval analysis of types, techniques, and 
tricks. To attempt to teach appreciation as responsiveness to unde- 
fined beauty is to beg the question. Literature has always been writ- 
ten to say something, and it is the ‘“something’”—the content—that 
is significant. Form is subordinate; it is the machinery for conveying 
the content, and it is of relative importance only to specialized 
craftsmen. 

Goethe said of one poet “He can help us no longer.”’ Since content 
counts, it is of value only when it “can help us’; when, as Malcolm 
Cowley says, “it opens or shuts horizons”; when it enables us to gain 
insight into human experience, into man’s relation to man; when it 
clarifies our perceptions, analyzes for us problems of moment, or 
awakens us to new perspectives. It follows that, at least for the lay- 
man or for the student, there is no pure literature. Its stuff is the 
stuff of all other human sciences and disciplines. It may personalize 
and dramatize these, but its content is their findings. As a result, 
work which clarifies and dramatizes perspectives in the sciences, in 
social relations, and in philosophy is to be regarded as literature—as 
it was, in fact, in older cultures. Such works merit a place in the 
curriculum. The work of Darwin, Faraday, J. B. S. Haldane, Thor- 
stein Veblen, Thomas Huxley, Julian Huxley, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
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Robert Lynd, Lewis Mumford, John Dewey, or Morris R. Cohen is 
as appropriate to the study of literature as the lyric outbursts of 
Shelley. 

It follows also that in teaching literature an ever smaller place 
must be allowed for those who “can help us no longer,” for works 
grounded in a Weltanschauung no longer tenable. The curriculum 
must be rich in titles that help young people to gain in perceptivity 
and sensitivity to the world in which they live. Shakespeare required 
art to “hold up the mirror to nature”; and as the “nature” in which 
man has lived has been an ever changing flux, particularly in the 
past century, so must our literature curriculum be ever adopted to 
the new milieu of an ever changing society. Reverence for the mere 
old becomes necrology. This does not imply the scrapping of all an- 
cient authors. Shakespeare can still “help us”; Bacon can still help 
us; but many a contemporary “can help” young people more than 
can Burke, Boswell, Macaulay, Milton, or Tennyson. 

If literature is an expression and clarification of human experience, 
it must, above all, make contemporary experience significant and 
clear. And contemporary experience is characterized by the impact 
of science and technology upon our daily lives, our social institu- 
tions, and our habits of thought. It is also characterized by aggrega- 
tions of men in huge interdependent communities in which the indi- 
vidual is enveloped by the problems of the community. His contacts 
are less and less with flowers and fields and ancient myths and more 
and more with men and machines and conflicting cross-currents of 
obligation and ideology. The literature syllabus must therefore be 
enriched with works which enable the student to orient himself in 
the contemporary Weltanschauung and that help him to under- 
stand his own problems and those of society. They must challenge 
him to analytic and critical judgment in keeping with the thesis 
presented above. 

Nor should masterpieces be read as unrelated and discreet gos- 
pels. They should appear in units of study dealing with specific as- 
pects of man’s problems and man’s place. These units must compre- 
hend the language studies suggested above as well as correlative 
works of literature. 

Below appear several possible units or “curriculum” cores of this 
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nature. They do not correspond to semesters. To some extent they 
overlap. The problem of allocating them to specific grades, of di- 
viding many of them, of amplifying them, and implementing them 
with more texts and specific projects will be the problem of detailed 
curriculum-building. They are offered here as suggestive rather than 
definitive. In some cases the titles called for do not appear on the 
supply lists; in other cases expurgations are expedient; in others, 
abridgments and portions of books are called for which the pub- 
lishers have not yet put on the market. This memorandum recog- 
nizes that these suggestions must be subject to modification accord- 
ing to practical exigency. Nor are all the titles in any “core” to be 
looked upon as texts. They may all be regarded as readings col- 
lateral to one another and should be provided in a class library. The 
specific book selected for class-wide simultaneous reading must be 
determined by the nature of the class. 


I. THE CHILD OR YOUNG MAN AND HIS 


ENVIRONMENT 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer Robert L. Stevenson, Kidnapped 
Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn Lincoln Steffens, The Boy on Horseback? 


Robert L. Stevenson, Treasure Island Anatole France, Le Livre de mon ami 


The earlier chapters of the following biographies and biographical 
novels: 


Franz Werfel, The Pure in Heart Negley Farson, The Way of the Trans- 
Somerset Maugham, Of Human Bond- gressor 
age W. H. Hudson, Far Away and Long 


Samuel Butler, The Way of All Flesh Ago 


II. THE LITERATURE OF SOCIAL PROTEST—THE 
POET AS PROPHET IN THE BIBLICAL SENSE 


Charles Dickens, David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, The Tale 
of Two Cities; Selections from the Old Testament; Irwin Shaw, Bury the Dead 
(expurgated); Stephen Crane, The Red Badge of Courage; Charles G. Norris 
The Pit; Jack London, Selected short stories; Grace Lumpkin, Make My Bread; 
Josephine Johnson, Now in November; Susan Glaspell, A Jury of Her Peers and 
other short stories; Untermeyer, Kreymbourg, Whitman, Wordsworth, Hunt, 
Masefield, Sassoon, poems, a sufficient nur\ber of which are found in any of the 
standard collections; Erich Maria Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front; 


2 First third of autobiography. 
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John Galsworthy, Justice, Loyalties; James M. Barrie, The Admirable Crichton, 
The Twelve Pound Look; James Stephens, Mary, Mary and The Crock of Gold. 


Il. THE LITERATURE OF SCIENCE—MAN MOLDING 
HIS ENVIRONMENT 


PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 


Hendrik Willem van Loon, Man the Miracle Maker; Paul de Kruif, Microbe 
Hunters, Hunger Fighters; Bernard Jaffe, Crucibles, Outposts of Science; Sinclair 
Lewis, Arrowsmith; Lewis Mumford, Sticks and Stones; Henshaw Ward, Ex- 
ploring the Universe, The Evolution of John Doe; James Jeans, The Mysterious 
Universe; William Beebe, Land of Water; Eckstein, Noguchi; Crompton, 
Genius of Louis Pasteur; Balery Rodot, Pasteur; Logan Clendenning, The 
Human Body, Behind the Doctor; Albert E. Wiggam, Exploring Your Mind; 
Julian Huxley, Essays of a Biologist, We Europeans; J. B. S. Haldane, Icarus, 
Daedalus; Jennings, Prometheus; Franz Boaz, Anthropology and the Modern 
World; Bertrand Russell, Science and Civilization; Thomas Huxley, Addresses; 
Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization (selections); Lancelot Hogben, 
Mathematics for the Million; Haggard, Devils, Doctors, and Drugs; Hans Zinsser, 
Rats, Lice, and History; Victor Heiser, An American Doctor’s Odyssey; A. J. 
Cronin, The Citadel; H. G. Wells, The War of the Worlds, The Time Machine. 


IV. THE LITERATURE OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Ibsen, The Doll’s House, The Enemy of the People; William Shakespeare, 
Macbeth, Julius Caesar; John Galsworthy, Strife; Tompkin, To Earn My Daily 
Bread; Kingsley, Dead End (expurgated) ; Anton Chekhov, The Cherry Orchard; 
Karel Capek, R. U. R.; George Bernard Shaw, The Apple Cart, Saint Joan, 
Man and Superman; Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt; Stuart P. Chase, Men and Ma- 
chines; Thorstein Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship; Edward Levinson, 
I Break Strikes; Leo Huberman, The Labor Spy Racket (from the La Follette 
Committee Reports); Justice Brandeis, Other People’s Money; Sinclair Lewis, 
It Can’t Happen Here; Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals; George Soule, A 
Planned Society; The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens; Lewis Mumford, 
Technics and Civilization (selections); Joseph Wood Krutsch, The Modern 
Temper; Samuel Butler, Erehwon; James Harvey Robinson, Mind in the Making; 
Charles Beard, The Rise of American Civilization; Kallett and Schlink, 100,000,- 
000 Guinea Pigs; Paul de Kruif, Seven Iron Men, Why Keep Them Alive; 
Childs, Sweden the Middle Way; Harold Rugg, Changing Civilization in the 
Modern World; Robert Lynd, Middletown. 


V. THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS COMMUNITY—THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND HIS SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


George Eliot, Silas Marner; Victor Hugo, Les Misérables; Jack London, The 
Call of the Wild; Shakespeare, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice; Arnold Bennett, 
The Old Wives’ Tale; Thomas Hardy, The Return of the Native; Christopher 
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Morley, Selected Essays; Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin; Samuel Butler, 
Of Human Bondage (expurgated); Vera Brittain, Testament of Youth; Eugene 
O’Neill, Beyond the Horizon; William Bolitho, Twelve against the Gods; Lytton 
Strachey, Elizabeth and Essex, Eminent Victorians; Anatole France, The Crime 
of Sylvester Bonnard; Joseph Hergesheimer, The Three Black Pennys; Hamlin 
Garland, Son of the Middle Border; Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body. 


VI. NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
DISCOUNTING SPECIAL PLEADING 


Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words; George Seldes, The Freedom of the 
Press; Thurman Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism; Walter Millis, The Road 
to War; U.S. Department of Agriculture, Consumers Guide; Typical copies of 
Consumers’ Research and Consumers’ Union Reports, Dwight MacDonald’s 
series of articles in the Nation (1937) on various magazines, their ownership 
and policy; 1,000,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Skin Deep, etc.; Margaret Marshall’s 
series in Nation (1938) on columnists; Walter Lippman, Public Opinion; 
Upton Sinclair, The Brass Check; Harold Rugg, Changing Government and Chang- 
ing Culture; George Creel, How We Advertised America; Cantril and Allport, 
The Psychology of Radio; Silas Bent, Ballyhoo: The Voice of the Press, Scholastic. 
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CHINA CREEK ANTHOLOGY: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN FREE VERSE 


China Creek divides our small city on the bias. Washington Lawn 
Cemetery edges its western boundary. Perhaps it was due in part to their 
association with the flow of the creek and the headstones in the cemetery 
that my sophomore composition students have written verses in imita- 
tion of The Spoon River Anthology of Edgar Lee Masters. 

Here is the way the idea developed in a rather circuitous way like the 
winding of our China Creek. We had read ‘“‘Hare Drummer” and “‘Fid- 
dler Jones” in our semester of literature. In composition we were having 
a delightful time with the exercise suggested by Alma Paschall in her 
book Creative Expression. We selected symbols we felt expressed our feel- 
ings or personalities. One boy thought himself to be a wilted daisy float- 
ing on the water; a large girl said that when taking care of the neighbor’s 
children she often felt like a huge barn sheltering the calves. We then 
thought it would be fun to see if we could just forget our connection with 
the symbol and try to select a name suitable to such a personality. Ac- 
cordingly, the wilted daisy became Clarence James Sissies and the shel- 
tering-barn personality was named Maude Tumbler. 

Still further intrigued, we wrote biographies for our names and sym- 
bols. When completed, their similarity to the Masters idea was immedi- 
ately apparent. So we just “killed off’ our characters, selected the parts 
we liked best, and revised for continuity, then experimented with putting 
the whole into free verse. 

Long before we finished, the name “China Creek Anthology” (to be 
pronounced colloquially as crik) had been selected by unanimous acclaim. 

I hope other sophomore classes will add more free-verse epitaphs to 
our collection. But if they do, and how they do it, will depend solely 
upon the tastes and talents of my future classes. (But that’s what makes 
teaching a never ending joy, isn’t it? The promise of new accomplish- 
ments in the unfoldment of the generations of youth that come on and 


ever on.) 
HERNDON SMITH 
CENTRALIA (WASHINGTON) HicH SCHOOL 
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A RADIO DRAMA FESTIVAL 


In an English VII honor class, novels were to be enjoyed as supple- 
mentary reading. The teacher suggested a scheme for reports. Why not 
have each student write a radio play to introduce his book to classmates? 
The class was enthusiastic. They listened to radio plays at home to get 
ideas about introductions, organization, techniques, sound effects, etc. 
They pored over scripts of the ‘“Treasures Next Door” series supplied by 
the Department of the Interior. They pooled their findings. Then each 
student set to work on his masterpiece, a play that would hold his critical 
audience and arouse in the members a desire to seek in the novel the 
solutions to the problems set in the play. Two weeks without other home 
work were allowed for the reading, the preliminary study and discussion, 
and the beginning of the plays. During class time in the third week, while 
students were busy at seats on another unit of work, each playwright had 
a few minutes’ interview with the teacher about the material selected for 
dramatization, the characters, the questions to be Jeft unanswered, etc. 
Then the students finished the plays at home. In the writing, wherever 
possible, actual dialogue was taken or adapted from the novel; where not 
possible, characteristic dialogue was attempted. The following Monday 
the manuscripts were submitted, varying in subject from ‘Pride and 
Prejudice” to ‘The Yearling.” 

The teacher' read the plays, penciling suggestions for improvement, 
and graded the plays: eight in Group I, ready for immediate production; 
six in Group Ia, ready for production, but a bit inferior to the I plays; 
sixteen in Group II, needing a little revision, in most cases the cutting 
of long narrative speeches by the announcer; and six in Group IIT, needing 
more drastic revision. On Wednesday, the plays were returned amid en- 
thusiastic praise from the teacher and sheer delight on the part of the 
playwrights. The plays selected for immediate production went into 
rehearsal at once. The playwrights had previously selected their players 
and secured the consent to perform when the time should come. (A few 
changes were necessary because of interfering commitments.) Casts of 
four plays gathered in different parts of the room for the first reading of 
the plays by the playwrights. Since each play ran from ten to fifteen 
minutes in production, it was possible to have the other four plays read 
in the same way during the latter part of the period. The next two class 
periods were devoted to rehearsals, four casts rehearsing at the same time, 
each set of casts being allowed one-half of each period. (Such procedure 


t Because of program conflicts and lack of free rooms in our crowded school, the 
original plan for the judging of the plays by a committee of students was abandoned. 
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may seem a bit noisy; but an experienced teacher knows the difference 
between directed activity and disorder.) 

The next week, Open School Week, was our Play Festival Week: a 
poster on our classroom door proclaimed the fact; each day the program 
was appended to the poster, students vying with one another in printing 
attractive announcements of their own productions. 

Three folding screens, normally used for bulletin boards, were set up 
across the front of the room, hiding victrola, other sound apparatus, cast, 
and announcer. The class “tuned in.” No radio favorite ever had more 
attentive fans or truly merited more appreciative reception. The teacher 
was as delighted as the class. Invited guests came to observe and re- 
mained to enjoy our productions. The members of the class were proud 
hosts to the principal, the English department chairman, parents, teachers 
and students from other classes. 

A thrilling week ended! But the Radio Theater did not close. Under 
a Program Committee composed of the first eight playwright-producers, 
all other plays were presented, two each week on Drama Day, until all 
had made their radio debut. The program each week featured, in addition 
to the plays, some short novelty—an ‘Information Please” quiz on earlier 
productions; imaginary interviews with the authors of the novels, etc. 

The results of the experiment were: for the class, a delightful introduc- 
tion to more than thirty novels; for each student, the satisfaction of 
having created a successful piece of handiwork and the supreme joy of 
recognition by his peers; for the teacher, “‘measureless content” and a 
collection of radio plays, made into attractive booklets, ready for use by 
future less gifted classes. 


It was a great experiment! 
ABIGAIL E. CRAWFORD 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN HicH ScHOOoL 
Brooktyn, New York 


LETTER SERVICE 


To write excellent business letters that are never mailed may give a 
scholarly satisfaction but does not have the zest of writing actually 
needed letters to real people. Realizing the barrenness of most letter- 
writing assignments, my commercial students and I organized a letter 
service for teachers so that my prospective secretaries would have some 
practical experience that would help both them and their teachers. 

Before approaching the teachers we made memorandum pads, each 
with an attractive cover bearing the words ‘“‘Letter Service” and a decora- 
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tion by the artistic members of the group. Then one of these pads was 
given to each teacher with a letter which asked if that teacher would try 
Letter Service, a student aid to busy teachers and a practical exercise for 
commercial students. The letter promised that students would compose 
any business letters desired and return them, correctly typed with one 
duplicate, within twenty-four hours unless some unforeseen change in the 
school program should make a longer time necessary. On the memoran- 
dum pad, it was explained, the teacher might jot down the necessary in- 
formation for the letters or, if desired, might put in it any letters to be 
answered having on them noted what the reply should be. Each day, it 
was promised, a pupil would call for the assignments during the last morn- 
ing period. By looking in the memorandum booklet, the pupil could get 
the letters to be written without interrupting the teacher’s work. 

Many teachers availed themselves of this service, at first only because 
they wanted to help the students get the experience but later because they 
found it was a real help to teachers. Students wrote many letters of in- 
quiry, orders, and letters of adjustment. They occasionally had letters re- 
quiring more originality; for instance, one teacher requested a letter of 
recommendation to be written and gave a list of the points which she 
wished included. 

The students learned the necessity for accuracy and for pleasant, 
straightforward wording. They learned to adapt their style to the prefer- 
ences of the particular teacher; to aid in this, a file was kept noting the 
business form preferred and any other suggestions of each teacher. Each 
letter was assigned to three students, and the best letter was typed. 

At first, I must admit, it meant more work for its teacher-sponsor as 
she had to check the letters carefully before they were delivered. After the 
students gained in experience, it was possible to delegate part of this work 
to the most reliable students—but all students had opportunities to write 
the letters. 

Letter Service was organized for and by sophomore commercial stu- 
dents. It would be even more satisfactory for juniors or seniors as the 
sophomores were rarely sufficiently accurate to type the letters they com- 
posed. Juniors and seniors who volunteered did the typing. Naturally, 
this increased the work of the English teacher as she checked the sopho- 
more letters and then the typed copies. However, the work seemed worth 
while, for the pupils received much praise and gained in power of expres- 
sion and dependability. 

THELMA E. DICKSON 


BERLIN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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EDUCATING FOR PEACE! 


In presenting the recent publication of the National Council, Educating 
for Peace, I realize all too clearly that again in the United States the ma- 
chinery of war is in motion and that whatever we do as individuals or 
small groups will have little effect on our destiny. This volume, however, 
is not futile, for it undertakes to face the issue boldly, espousing no sec- 
tarian or facile solution, but maintaining throughout an insistence upon 
the criminal folly of war. 

That the movement for peace is growing and becoming strong is evi- 
dent in the course of literature, from the epic glorification of war, to the 
Victorian defense of it, to the sheer horror of modern combat in the con- 
temporary literature. In America this protest is strongest, for war and 
democracy are incompatible. Here we see a growing understanding of the 
real causes of war. We see that one nation cannot really offend another 
and that the good common people of the nations have no quarrel with 
one another. 

The practical implementation of this peace movement consists in the 
many strong organizations devoted to the ideals of peace, of which we 
hear little publicly. In the face of the present chaos of war it is for us to 
work diligently in this young movement, to build for peace as soon as this 
war is through so that it cannot happen again. As teachers we may work 
toward certain definite understandings—listed in detail in the report— 
which show the fundamental needs for international good will and which 
create attitudes favorable to international tolerance, the democratic way 
of solving problems, national or international, and social-economic ex- 
perimentation. Every school can serve in the peace movement as an ac- 
tivating and organizing center for all students, parents, and patrons. 

As specifically as possible let us inquire into the magnitude of our task. 
The task itself is largely one of changing the attitudes of the youth of a 
nation. The present attitude of youth is one of despair, as well it might be 
in a generation which has grown up in an age of insecurity when, for lit- 
erally millions, the future held only the prospect of relief rather than use- 
ful employment. On the train coming to this meeting were a dozen fine, 
clean-cut young men. They were well educated. They were intelligent. 
In their eyes was the promise of America and in their arms was the 
strength of the nation. They were on their way to take a three months’ 
training course before receiving their commissions as ensigns in the navy. 


* Read before the International Relations luncheon at the Chicago convention of 
the Council. 
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I asked one of them why he had chosen that way of life. He answered, “I 
guess I like the kind of life, all the glamour, the brass buttons.”’ 

I inquired further into his past. He had had two and a half years at the 
University of California but had found nothing in education which 
gripped and held him. Then he had gone to work, expecting to find satis- 
factions there. Work had been dull, monotonous, with little of importance 
to do. There was no excitement here. He had chosen then to join the 
navy with the prospect of a commission after three months’ training, a 
salary of a hundred and twenty-five dollars a month with additional al- 
lowances which would bring it to a hundred and ninety dollars. He hated 
war. He told meso. Yet education and useful work were so dull, so stale, 
flat, and unprofitable that he had chosen the brass buttons, a salary which 
was considerably more than he could make in productive industry, and 
the excitement of constant voyaging. I could have duplicated this boy’s 
story a dozen times on my train—a million times in the United States of 
America. 

We cannot blame these boys. The fault is ours. We offer them a stale 
education removed from actualities. We offer them work which is insig- 
nificant, leading nowhere. And this at a time when the greatest work in 
the world is to be done! These boys hate war—but that is an idea made of 
thin air. Young men are not to be swayed by abstractions. They are seek- 
ing real, solid satisfactions. The brass buttons, the salary, and the ad- 
venture are real and tangible. 

To combat war we cannot deal in ideas. We must take our instruction 
from the stale confines of the classroom. We must go into the community 
and show these young people the work that is to be done. We must give 
them a share in planning that work. Our job is not so much to bring 
about a hatred of war as to make peace attractive in terms of dollars and 
cents, in terms of work in which the individual has a creative share. This 
is the kind of program which is offered in the monograph Educating for 
Peace. I give you two quotations in this regard. The first is as follows. 
Speaking of world-peace, President Wilson said: “If we truly intend peace 
we must truly intend contentment, because there cannot be any peace 
with disturbed spirits. There cannot be any peace with a constantly re- 
curring sense of injustice.’ Again, “If American democracy is to endure, 
there must be a peace within her borders, peace between employer and 
employee, a wise integration of her intercultural groups, and a return to 
meaningful living, both on the farm and in the town.” 

This, then, is the kind of positive program which is offered in this new 
book. It is active. It offers ways of changing attitudes, not by teaching 
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clichés and lip service to ideas which are made of thin air but by giving 
reality and excitement to peace. It is a practical solution and one that can 
be carried on in our schools today for it is the democratic way of doing 
things. 

For whom is the volume intended? Prepared to meet an urgent need 
felt by teachers of English everywhere, it is nevertheless so designed that 
any teacher who is called upon to guide the thinking or influence the ideals 
of children and young people with respect to the nature of our world- 
society will find it practical and stimulating. Teachers of English in sec- 
ondary schools and in teacher-education institutions will find it a source of 
needed factual material and suggestions for teaching procedure. For the 
classes in literature it offers suggestions for readings that are representa- 
tive of the best in English or American thinking in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries on the subjects of peace, brotherhood, and democracy. 
For composition classes it raises the issues which may serve as centers of 
interest for the activities of spoken and written language. 

I give you, then, the recent monograph of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Educating for Peace. Its publication is not a futile 
gesture but the presentation of sound tangible ideas for an active teaching 
of the exciting life of peace. I give you the practical suggestions for actual 
class activities which may serve as models for your own original work. I 
give you its bibliographies, the most complete on the subject of war and 
peace and the allied problems that I have seen. In accepting it, you must 
accept the responsibility and the privilege of joining in the large and 
growing movement for peace which we have traced in the early part of 
this paper. Pledge yourselves to use this book in your share of rebuilding 
a world which more than ever before needs reconstruction. 

NEAL M. Cross 


CoLorabo STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


STREAMLINING SHAKESPEARE 


For years I have been puzzled as to how to get the majority of our 
high-school students to enjoy Shakespeare. During the years, I have tried 
almost everything in an attempt to bring the lower half of the class around 
to an appreciation of Hamlet or Macbeth, but always with the same dis- 
couraging results. Then one day this year, after the last senior English 
course of the day, as I threw my text of Macbeth on my desk, the following 
idea flashed as the solution. These lads like modern plays; they thrill at 
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mystery dramas over the radio; they delight in them when thrown upon 
the screen—why not ask the students to re-write Macbeth in modern style? 
Let them write their own version of Macbeth in the streamlined English 
of today—in strong phrases if they chose, slang not barred. Let them 
cast their revision of the play in a modern setting. Was it not true that 
the effectiveness of my teaching in other subjects was in direct relation 
to the amount of self-expression which my students put into the study? 
There was no reason why this should not hold in teaching Shakespeare. 

And so the next day the students were presented with the idea of re- 
writing Macbeth in the modern manner. Their first reaction was one of 
disapproval. But when they were told that they could write it in modern 
American slang, if they so chose, that they could change minor details of 
plot to fit their own with the plot already given and the characteristics 
of the various characters already outlined for them, their eyes flashed in 
approval. 

Immediately they shot back a barrage of questions: ‘‘Are we allowed to 
use ‘damn’ and ‘hell’ as often as we like if it fits the character?” ‘“‘Could I 
lay the opening scene in a Chicago gambling joint?’’ ‘Will it be all right 
if I make Macbeth an ambitious dictator?” “‘Am I allowed to make it 
humorous in spots?” ‘‘How about making Duncan boss of the liquor 
racket?” 

The next half-hour was spent in answering their questions. In general, 
the only limitations were, first, the plot of Macbeth had to be followed 
faithfully in all but minor details, and, second, the actions reflecting the 
traits of the various characters had to be true to the characters in Shake- 
speare’s play. 

The effect of all this was electrifying. Even the “deadest” boy in the 
class was popping questions. The students pictured themselves as Holly- 
wood playwrights; they welcomed a chance to be creative, for they had 
been given to understand previously that creative writing was the most 
interesting and entertaining part of English. They had become en- 
thusiastic before they had had a chance to become suspicious of my ulteri- 
or purpose in giving this assignment, to bring them around to a better 
appreciation of Shakespeare. There was a complete change in their at- 
titude toward the play. All followed along with an active interest; they 
asked questions where the interpretation was difficult; students from 
among the lower half of the class offered their interpretation of plot and 
character in quest for assurance that their interpretation was correct. We 
were on our way toward recontemporizing the most contemporary, re- 
humanizing the most human, of all literature—one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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As we read the play together, every once in a while someone would pop 
up with “I’ve got a ‘hot’ idea—is this going to be fun!’ And fun it was, 
both for the students and for myself as we read and re-read Macbeth, while 
they worked into shape their own version of the play. The common topic 
of conversation during this time turned about “my play” and “‘what I’m 
making Macbeth do.”’ Anxious students—and many of these were from 
the formerly troublesome lower half of the class—practically pestered me 
to listen to their versions as their plays progressed. 

Deadline came, and I found the students glowing with pride as they 
handed in their modernized versions of Macbeth, illustrated with drawings, 
pictures, and all. Here is a lad who substitutes Macbeth’s attendance at 
a spiritualistic seance for his consultation with the witches. Another lays 
the scene in war-torn Europe of the present, with Macbeth as a young 
general making his way by cunning, murder, and double-dealing toward 
dictatorship. Still another lays the scene in New York, casting Duncan 
in the role of president of a large bank, Macbeth in that of an ambitious 
underling. 

It is true, many a student took particular delight in putting ‘‘hell”’ and 
“damn” into the mouths of his characters, and more than one has Duncan 
say of Macbeth, ‘“‘He drives like a bat out of hell’’; but who will object 
to this modern slang if we can get the lower I.Q.’s really interested in 
Shakespeare? 

Admitted that the teacher can appreciate these modernized versions 
only in his lighter moments, and even then some of these only at the ex- 
pense of a torturing of his spirit and a revolting of his literary sense; but 
what teacher is not willing to undergo such literary pangs if by so doing 
he gives birth to an appreciation of drama on the Shakespearean level 
in the minds of his less brilliant students? Despite the slang and roughness 
of phrase, there stands out surprisingly distinct in all these revisions an 
exactness of plot and fidelity of character which is truly heartening. The 
memory of painstaking efforts and discouraging results of former years 
in attempts at teaching students to appreciate Shakespeare was displaced 
this year for the first time by feelings of joy and satisfaction. 

When the time had come for our five-week project on Shakespeare to 
end, the students asked that we continue it; they asked that we read 
Macbeth again. And we did, to the soulful delight of both teacher and 
students. Three weeks have passed since we read Macbeth for the last 
time. Already a fair number of the students have come up voluntarily 
after class to talk over other Shakespeare plays which they have read 
since this time. 
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Our Macbeth project this year had led them to experience a joy they 
had hitherto not known; it taught them what to look for in a play like 
Macbeth; it succeeded in helping them pull themselves up to that level 
of literary appreciation where they can honestly say that they now appre- 
ciate Shakespeare. And this, in a high school of 640 students, the majority 
of whom come from the lower social and economic strata. 


BROTHER URBAN H. FLEEGE, S.M. 
St. Mary’s UNIVERSITY 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE RIVER MAKES NEW FRIENDS 


The Mississippi River has been used as the basis of a successful unit 
in letter-writing and oral-composition work for the second-year English 
class of Natchez High School. Realizing that May, 1941, is the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the river, we decided that this 
would be an opportune time for Natchez boys and girls to study about 
the river and the part it has played in the lives of the peoples along its 
shores, both economically and culturally. 

First we listed all the towns from the river’s source to its mouth. 
Then each pupil drew a town and wrote a letter to the sophomore English 
class in that town. The result was most gratifying. More than eighty- 
five letters have been received all the way from Cass Lake, Minnesota, 
to Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Many of these letters gave interesting ac- 
counts of the towns, the schools, and the river in their locality. Following 
are a few excerpts: 


Belle Chasse, Louisiana: 

From our school, which is located about six hundred yards from the river, we 
have a clear view of the river traffic. We have been noticing many armed 
merchant vessels passing, and by studying their flags we determine where they 
come from. We have also noticed many United States Battleships coming up 
the river. Last year we saw from our school windows the huge Algiers Naval 
dry dock being towed down the river on its way to Honolulu. We enjoy study- 
ing the boats that pass. 


Hastings, Minnesota: 

Close your eyes and we’ll transport you to Hastings-on-the-Mississipppi. 
About a mile north of Hastings we’re going through the locks of the Federal 
dam. We'll travel a ways through the Mississippi and the next sight to catch 
our eye is the Spiral Bridge, known to be the only one of its kind in the world. 
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Lansing, Iowa: 

Every summer on the third Friday in August there is an annual celebration 
in Lansing called “Fish Day.” There are thousands and thousands of pounds 
of fish fried and given away that day. At night there is a very beautiful attrac- 
tion, “Venetian Night.’ Boats on the river are all lighted up with Japanese 
Lanterns. Sky rockets are lighted, as are other fireworks. Along the shores 
flares are lighted. This is a very pretty sight and a great celebration, for many 
people come from far and near. 


For several weeks boys and girls in Natchez have been busy gathering 
and organizing material to be used in answering their many letters. 
Special reports have been made on the following topics: history of the 
river, legends of the river, famous river boats and their captains, Mark 
Twain and Ben Lucien Burman, the river and the Civil War, Natchez 
Indians, history of Natchez. These are first given as oral reports to the 
class and then written in letters. 

A bulletin board featuring a map of the Mississippi River showing the 
towns from which letters had been received created much interest from the 
student body. Quotes from the letters were attached to the map by pins 
and gave the name of the pupil who had received the letter. 

Each week we’ve had a short showboat program featuring the large 
towns along the river. Our project will end with an essembly program in 
the form of a radio-broadcast program on Natchez and the river. 


GRACE H. LIVINGSTON 
Rusy LEE CHANCE 


NATCHEZ PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Should I use ‘‘is” or “are” in the sentence “Lots of fun and plenty of 
friends (are, is) his idea of what makes life pleasant”? Why? Would the al- 


ternative be correct, too? 
I. D. 


The problem is created by the circumstance that two co-ordinate sub- 
stantives precede the verb ¢o be and a substantive in the singular follows 
it. This question is discussed in Curme’s Syntax, page 50: 

In common practice, however, many find it difficult to distinguish subject 
and predicate here. The present tendency is to avoid a decision on this per- 
plexing point by regulating the number of the copula by a mere formal prin- 
ciple—namely, as the nominative before the copula is often the subject, it has 
become the rule to place the copula in accord with it, whether it be a subject or 
a predicate. .... On the other hand, as the noun which follows the copula is 
often the subject, we frequently, especially in older English, find the copula 
in accord with it: “All that we found of the deer were the ragged hide, some 
patches of hair, cracked bones, and two long ears” (Zane Grey, in Harper’s 
Monthly, August, 1925). “What it (i.e., the air) unquestionably did contain 
were carbon monoxide gas and prussic acid gas” (E. E. Free, ‘The Origin of 
Life,” in Forum, October, 1925). “His pavilion round about him were dark 
waters and thick clouds of the skies” (Psalms, XVIII, 11). “The wages of sin 
is death” (Romans, VI, 23). 


The workbook which we use includes “for” in the list of co-ordinate con- 
junctions. When “for” obviously means “because,” why shouldn't its clause 


be a dependent one and the sentence be complex? 
A. J. R. 


The question you pose, and it is a very pertinent one, is answered as 
follows in Curme’s Syntax, (p. 350): 


The coérdinating conjunction for has causal force approaching that of sub- 
ordinating as and since: ‘He could not have seen me, for I was not there.’ The 
proposition introduced by coérdinating for is in current English always a re- 
mark loosely added to a preceding proposition to explain it. Hence it can never 
precede the main proposition as an as-clause or a since-clause for a because- 
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clause, to frame the answer in terms of your question]. For also differs from 
as and since in that it can introduce an explanation that does not contain the 
idea of cause: ‘It is morning, for (not as or since) the birds are singing.’ 


A. H. M. 


In the “Current English Forum’ for February there is a question con- 
cerning the case of the pronoun following the infinitive ‘“‘to be.”” The answer 
given seems contrary to information contained in many grammar texts. 

May I offer the following as sources of information on this subject: 


1. Smith-McNulty, Essentials in English, Book III: Laboratory Method, 
pp. 130-31. Wichita, Kan.: McCormick-Mathers. 
“When the infinitive ‘to be’ has a subject, it is preceded and followed by 
the objective case. 
“When the infinitive ‘to be’ has no subject, it is followed by the nomina- 
tive case.” 
Examples given: 
1. I knew it to be him. 
2. The best athlete seems to be he. 
2. Hayes-Challman, Sure Way Minimum Essentials of Correct English, p. 39. 
Minneapolis: Correct English Service. 
“When there is no object for the infinitive ‘to be,’ the completer is in the 
nominative case.” 
Example given: I wish to be she. 
3. Clark Allen, Corrective English, p. 118. Chicago: John Winston Co. 


D. K. 


Will you discriminate between ‘hanged’’ and “hung”? Can an animal 
be ‘‘hanged” and would a person be “hung” if, say, he was merely suspended 


by a rope under his arms? 
W. D. 


The past of hang is now hung. The language of the law is archaic, so 
that in legal contexts hanged is still used. It doesn’t make any difference 
who or what is hung or how; the point is the type of writing or the subject. 
Webster says: ‘‘With reference to the death penalty hanged is preferred 
to hung.” That is the point. Nobody ever needs to write hanged, though 
if he is a lawyer or a legislator or if he is writing about the death penalty, 
he perhaps would. Hanged is, I think, going out of use even in such con- 
texts. The problem hardly seems worth a grown person’s serious con- 
sideration. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


LISTS OF INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


A valuable and fairly comprehensive list of sources of free and inex- 
pensive teaching materials is presented in the News Letter of February, 
1941, published by the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University and edited by Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler. The list is an- 
notated and accompanied by information as to publisher and price. 
Copies of this issue may be secured by addressing Dr. Edgar Dale and 
inclosing payment of two cents a copy. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The meaning of Ben Jonson’s remark that Shakspere had “small 
Latin” is the subject of ‘What Shakspere Learned at School” by David 
Brown, in Bucknell University Studies for January. Records of the Strat- 
ford grammar school indicate that Shakspere studied the usual Eliza- 
bethan school curriculum under teachers who were above average. From 
the statutes of fifteen representative Elizabethan schools we learn that 
the average boy read, spoke, and wrote Latin for six or seven years. The 
most common author read was Terence; other favorites were Cicero, 
Sallust, Horace (the Epistles), Ovid (the Metamorphoses), and Virgil. 
Shakspere’s plays, particularly the earlier ones, contain quotations from 
the school grammars and readers and also allusions to Latin pieces read in 
the schools. He frequently employs a Latinized vocabulary, more often, 
in fact, than Ben Jonson. The emphasis upon proverbs and maxims, 
such as the Disticha of Cato, probably gave Shakspere material for Polo- 
nius, Touchstone, and other fools or partially ridiculous characters. On 
the whole, with the exception of Ovid, the Latin fare of the school did not 
appeal to Shakspere; its morality was arid to his free and generous spirit. 
It did help him to a vocabulary, a superficial knowledge of the art of 
rhetoric, and much miscellaneous information. 


Successful plays must be intelligible and stimulating to a thousand 
people every night, and, therefore, they must have themes of general 
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interest. In ‘The Plight of the Dramatist” (Harper’s for March) Walter 
Prichard Eton accounts for the present relatively stagnant seasons in the 
drama by contrasting the large number of themes which are dead with the 
small number which remain alive. Hundreds of plays have made their 
appeal on the theme of the comedy of manners—the absurdity of those 
who don’t belong or, vice versa, the absurdity of those who do; the theme 
of the unequal marriage—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray; and the themes 
of seduction, the double standard, and children in revolt against parents. 
But the social changes of our time have killed the significance of all these 
once practical themes. The themes which remain practical, unfortunately, 
are very difficult. First is the play of social injustice, which has been used 
for propaganda so extensively that the public is weary of it; second, the 
theme of the stale, flat, or restricted life; third, the timeless conflict of 
good and evil; and, fourth, the modern spirit of doubt, irresolution, con- 
fusion. Philip Barry, O’Neill, Sherwood, and a few others have written 
fine plays on these difficult themes, but they offer little encouragement to 
the writer of comedy or to the old-time popular dramatist. 


The fact that in our time a play can be made from almost any novel 
and a motion picture from almost any play means that the theater has not 
been brought to its own perfection. Our theater is mixed and scrambled 
says Robert Edmond Jones in “Toward a New Stage”—the March 
Theatre Arts. Stage realism, the prevailing convention, is photographic, 
unsuited to the play, which requires from the designer only a sense of 
place, an atmosphere of the theme or thought. By his vivid lines, Shakes- 
peare developed this atmosphere on a relatively bare stage, and many 
experiments in our day show how effectively a sense of place may be 
created by other than realistic settings—for example, Our Town or Julius 
Caesar as produced at the Mercury Theatre against bare brick walls with 
only a low platform in the center of the stage. 

More imaginative scenic conventions will allow the designer to perfect 
the stage, which should be made beautiful, austere, sparing in detail, 
and rich in suggestion. It is desirable that the setting become only a 
brief ceremony of welcome, after which it may take wings. A motion- 
picture screen at the beginning of He Who Gets Slapped, for example, 
might show the life of a little circus. When we succeed in making a pro- 
duction that is everything a motion picture is not and nothing a motion 
picture is, the old lost magic will return to the theater. 


The qualities distinguishing radio programs, whether comedy, music, 
or reporting, from their counterparts elsewhere are defined by Davidson 
Taylor in ‘“‘Good Radio,”’ Theatre Arts for March. In the first place good 
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radio must appeal in its own special terms: it must hold the isolated 
listener, intelligently utilize words, music, recognizable sounds and 
noise—its only means of expression—and operate in fixed time limits, 
which means that its form must be good. Listeners are impatient; hence 
radio entertainment must be continuous and lively. Evanescent as radio 
is, rehearsals are keyed toward a single performance, done at high tension. 
The radio medium is especially suited to music, and drama on the air 
allows such freedom in time and place and in imagination that unusual 
effects of horror, fantasy, and comedy have been achieved. Nobody 
understands the meaning of addressing millions at once, but when a 
broadcast is good radio, something returns to the performer which ex- 
hilarates and sometimes awes. Such broadcasts as the first performance 
of “The Fall of the City” and Paul Robeson’s singing of “Ballad for 
Americans” prove that radio may momentarily become the receptacle of 
inspiration. Good radio is an art. 


How shall we continue in a time of war, mobilization, and defense 
industry? The answer of Rev. Bernard D. McCarthy, in the English 
Leaflet for March, is ‘English as Usual.”’ Literature exemplifies the dig- 
nity of man, gives faith in man’s ability to rise above the sordid and the 
mean. English literature, furthermore, expresses the value of sympathy 
and tolerance. The Catholic Chaucer and the free-thinking Puritan 
Milton have helped to form it. We are indebted to the Irish, the French, 
the Italians, and the Germans; to aristocrats and the sons of stablekeepers 
and butchers. In the crucible of literature all men are equal. And, third, 
from literature we gain perspective. Men have advanced the standards 
of liberty and knowledge, and the world has taken comfort, because they 
labored even in the most dismal periods. Literature presents no sure- 
fire panaceas; indeed, much of it was born in turmoil and carries the marks 
of its origin. It may aid us and those we instruct in viewing the world 
as it is. 


Strong encouragement for the work of the “Thirty Schools” is Dorothy 
Dunbar Bromley’s article in the March Harper’s, ‘Education for College 
or for Life?’ After analyzing the favorable records made in college by 
graduates of the “Thirty Schools” and heartily approving the progressive 
courses of study developed by the schools, Miss Bromley emphatically 
expresses the need for support to the progressive movement from the 
colleges. She concludes: 


Not until the colleges give the secondary schools the rope they need will the 
latter be free to find ways and means for educating ten million young people 
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for the business of living in a free society. The Eight Year Study has proved 
that the colleges have nothing to lose and more than a little to gain on their 
own account. It is time that we base our system of education on a democratic 
rather than on an aristocratic ideal. 


Indicting the schools for neglect of the superior student, Elizabeth 
Van Schaack forcefully repeats in the February Bulletin of the Kansas 
Association of Teachers of English a criticism which has so far been largely 
ineffective. Pasadena boasts that 95 per cent of its population of high- 
school age is in school, and the success of progressive schools generally 
in making the curriculum attractive to the majority of students is to be 
applauded. But a professor of education continues to say ‘“The good 
minds will take care of themselves,” and a recent book on the teaching of 
English tells the teacher to address the lower 20 per cent. For the sake 
of those who can reach no higher than “Sally in Our Alley,” English 
classes labor over poems which the bright students read with easy com- 
prehension. Tutors in England are appalled at the waste entailed in the 
system requiring a teacher to read masses of compositions and protest 
that the American system is undemocratic in that it forces superior stu- 
dents without money to work their way through college. That we neglect 
the superior student is apparent in the Education Index for 1922 and 1932, 
which lists seven articles on superior college students, fifteen on failures 
in college, forty-two on backward children, and thirty-three on superior 
children. John Milton revolted against the educative diet of sow-thistles 
and brambles available in his time and provided a better diet for young 
Miltons. He was wrong in thinking that his plan ‘“‘may prove much more 
easy in the assay, than it now seems at a distance’’; nevertheless we must 
make the assay. 


By his last two books, Men Must Act and Faith for Living, Lewis Mum- 
ford has caused his readers to wonder why he, one of our leading intel- 
lectuals, should have deserted a liberal and pacifist position for an un- 
qualified militant attitude. In the Southern Review for winter James 
Farrell explains the nature and the origins of “The Faith of Lewis Mum- 
ford.” A bankrupt reformist, Mr. Mumford now brings into the open the 
reactionary implications which were always latent in his writing. He 
idealizes the medieval feudal system and believes in the organic state. In 
1932 the vigorous interest in athletics and community welfare which he 
saw in Germany made him think that that country was on the road to a 
healthy national order, but today he damns scores of his fellow-men for 
not having taken fascism seriously. He unfairly equates Marxism and 
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Stalinism and argues that the Marxists are wrong because they see ideas 
merely as the shadows of economics. Russia, he has discovered, was the 
first fascist state. Speaking in terms of holy crusades, he is prepared to ab- 
rogate civil liberties at home as a means of destroying fascism abroad. 

The tradition of political thought which Mumford represents was 
developed characteristically, in the nineteenth century, by De Maistre 
and De Bonald and, in the twentieth century, by Patrick Geddes [with 
whom Mr. Mumford at one time studied in England]. The nineteenth- 
century scholars advocated the Catholic idea of unity of society in God. 
God is the head of society, his representatives the pope and the monarch, 
all classes the various parts of the social organism. To these concepts, 
Le Play, a scientist and sociologist, added the analogy of the employer 
and worker to the feudal baron and peasant. He saw the family as the 
miniature of the state and considtred the patriarchal order as the type 
best fitted for the ideal society. These are the men of whom Marx and 
Engels wrote: “‘The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to them, 
waved the proletarian alms-bag in front for a banner.”’ Patrick Geddes, 
whose writing at the time of the first World War resembles Mumford’s, 
kept the organic concept of society, though he dropped the Catholic theol- 
ogy. His metaphysical concepts were, instead, evolution and vitalism. 

Munford, with a similar rationale, interprets medieval history as 
organic, modern history as disintegrated. Social reform is the treatment 
and removal of social disease. It consists in adaptation: ‘‘a normalized 
mode of consumption to determine a rationalized mode of production” 
and community welfare to be promoted within the community by com- 
munity leaders. 

Geddes interpreted the first World War as a struggle against “‘Prussic”’ 
materialism; Mumford interprets the present war as against “‘pragmatic 
liberalism.” ‘‘Pragmatic liberals’’ include John Dewey, Neville Chamber- 
lain, and Erskine Caldwell. “Ideal liberalism,”’ the opposite, Mumford 
confesses he cannot define. He is opposed to modern empirical thought 
and sets up an ideal pattern for society which resembles both the medieval 
community and the fascist state. Though once disillusioned about the 
first World War, he advocates sustaining the present war but is unable to 
find new reasons, his assertions duplicating those of Patrick Geddes 
twenty-five years ago. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Believing that we have a need for language study in the schools as a 
means of improving our national unity, Walter V. Kaulfers writes that a 
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practical subject matter in the language classes is essential (‘““Our Creative 
Role as Teachers of the Language Arts,” in the Modern Language Journal 
for February). Visitors who can discuss the problems and interests of 
foreign nations out of firsthand knowledge are valuable. From the start, 
meaningless piffle must be rejected, the language students being con- 
cerned with ideas and information which create appreciation of the 
foreign born. The functional study of foreign languages and cultures 
should lead to active participation in open forums, library study groups, 
travel clubs, and other civic organizations for the promotion of friendship 
and amity among nations. 


We commonly realize that no aspect of education receives more atten- 
tion and study than reading, but we are nevertheless surprised by the 119 
items listed in William S. Gray’s “Summary of Reading Investigations for 
July 1, 1939—June 30, 1940” (the February Journal of Educational Re- 
search). Mr. Gray’s generalizations indicate progress in research on each 
of the special topics: social uses and effects, the interests and growth of 
pupils, the teaching of reading, reading materials, physiology, and psy- 
chology. 


To vitalize their study of the novel, a high-school class presented the 
trial of Godfrey Cass versus Silas Marner for the custody of the child 
Eppie. As the court proceedings demonstrate (printed in High Points for 
February), the experiment led to a searching and vigorous inquiry into 
the characters, their circumstances, and their motives. 


New Government Aids for Teachers, reprinted from issues of School Life, 
indexes and describes a large number of books and pamphlets, most of 
them scientifically prepared and all inexpensive. Send to Federal Security 
Agency, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


“Secondary Education and National Needs: Our Part” is the title of 
the March Bulletin... . of Secondary-School Principals. It presents the 
content of the twenty-fifth annual meeting at which high-school students 
and teachers evaluated their activities, with emphasis upon work ex- 
perience, and the urgent national problems. 


A pamphlet entitled What It Takes To Make Good in College, which 
summarizes the findings of a study in transition experience made in forty 
typical men’s colleges, supervised at Yale, has been published by the 
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Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, to sell 
at ro cents. Frequent drawings enliven the text. 


A list of twenty films on journalism and the publishing business, avail- 
able for classroom use, with complete data on their specifications, rental, 
and usage, was published in the February Scholastic. The list mimeo- 
graphed may be obtained from the editor of Scholastic. 


As a method of giving a superior interpretation of the news, Column 
Review, published monthly, gives a selection of 30-35 columns from the 
mass of our newspapers. The cost is 25 cents for a single issue, $1.00 for 
six months, special rate. Write to 5528 West Oxford Street, Philadelphia. 


At the end of a unit of study Rose H. Datnoff habitually uses the 
preparation of an original play as a means of clinching the subject matter 
(“Experience with Dramatization in the Classroom,” in the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education for January-February). By planning early and 
leading up to the play in an organized procedure—from selecting the topic 
and originating the dramatic idea to rehearsing—the teacher may guide 
the pupils to novel and lively experiences. With the aid of slides, pupils 
dramatized seeing Egypt by television. A dream structure for a play 
called Olympic Nightmare revealed what happened when a_ boy 
scorned the Greek gods and goddesses. Miss Datnoff, School No. 48, 
Baltimore, will lend plays to anyone interested in seeing them. 


The demoralized mentality of the depression prepared the way for a 
utilitarian movement in the schools which is both narrow and grim, says 
Charles I. Glicksberg (‘Culture and Vocational Education,” in the School 
Review for March). And the pupils, in their insecurity and naiveté, are 
almost overwhelmingly on the side of the dark angels. Hence our responsi- 
bility is to oppose this movement with a curriculum which presents funda- 
mental issues, furnishes more than technical competence, helps the indi- 
vidual to utilize his essential qualities. The capacity for growth must not 
be arrested. By broadening the pupil’s horizon of experience, the schools 
may save their students from the compulsion to lead stunted, embittered 
lives. 


The report of “An Experiment in Vocabulary Reading” by Glen M. 
Blair in the February Journal of Higher Education shows that the experi- 
mental group of 1o1 students gained 3.6 per cent on the vocabulary section 
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of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test in contrast with the gain of 0.8 per cent 
made by the matched control group. During the semester each student of 
the experimental group bought a dictionary and agreed to look up every 
unfamiliar word which he encountered. At the beginning of every class 
session the students handed in their accumulation of new words, with 
definitions and illustrative sentences, after having listed them in note- 
books. For the semester, the average number of words turned in was 
119.3; the largest number, 392, and the smallest, 25. Students who made 
inferior records on the preliminary test improved more than the originally 
superior students. 


After discussing the qualifications for satisfactory work in college, the 
fifty instructors of freshmen at Columbia College agreed that the exact 
pattern of the preparatory-school course of study had little to do with 
college success (H. E. Hawkes, “‘Revised Admission Standards,” in the 
February Journal of Higher Education). Sound preparation in English is 
essential, but the exact means of acquiring English skills was considered 
unimportant. A college student needs discipline and character, and he 
must possess a reasonable intellectual maturity. A new plan, to be effec- 
tive in September, 1941, simply charges the director of university admis- 
sions to examine candidates for (a) good health, good moral character, and 
maturity and (b) adequate preparation as evidenced by high grades in 
high school in English, foreign language, science, history, and mathe- 
matics. 


The College of Education at Ohio State University graduated 448 stu- 
dents in 1940 who wanted employment as teachers. By the end of 
December, 1940, 76 per cent of them had obtained positions, according to 
a report in the Educational Research Bulletin by Earl W. Anderson, Mary 
A. Ewan, and Marie Kellstadt. Since the demand for teachers varies 
among the different subjects, the percentages of those who secured posi- 
tions, grouped according to subjects, vary considerably: elementary edu- 
cation, 98; English, 52; social studies, 36. The relation of the major sub- 
ject to the teaching position may be indicated by analyzing the 320 calls 
for teachers prepared in English: 42 were for English alone, 137 for Eng- 
lish and one other subject, and 141 for English and two or more other sub- 
jects. The outlook for 1940 appears somewhat better than that of the 
last three years. There is some evidence that there will continue to be a 
distinct shortage in the elementary schools. 
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A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


A Guide to Prose Fiction' is at once a tool for teachers and students in 
high school and college and the report of a seven-year experimental pro- 
gram at Fieldson School. Its emphasis is upon growth toward maturity— 
a maturity indeed seldom achieved even by adult readers. 

Here, as in Miss LaBrant’s and Miss Rosenblatt’s books, is reiteration 
of a faith that through the reading of fiction, young people may face more 
realistically and more wisely their own problems. Here is a direct state- 
ment of the belief that the thoughtful guidance of a teacher, wise in 
understanding of adolescent needs and widely read in contemporary fic- 
tion, may be a determining factor in helping young people to gain for 
themselves insight, adjustment, stability. 

Dr. Lenrow’s study of fiction includes a wide range of reading materi- 
als which go to make a balanced diet for growth and culture all carefully 
listed and annotated. 

As a tool the Guide to Prose Fiction is an enormous, carefully anno- 
tated card catalogue between the covers of a book. The title-page shows 
three main divisions: Part I, ‘“The Individual’s Need for Entertainment 
and Escape’’; Part II, ‘“The Individual and His Personal Environment”; 
Part III, “The Individual and His Social Environment.” Under each 
are many subtopics, each of interest and suggesting all kinds of curriculum 
divisions. Cross-references are copious, so that various aspects of many 
modern classics are included under one subheading or another. Particu- 
larly pertinent and helpful are the comments about the books, some 
quoted from reviewers, many written with this particular volume in 
mind. Challenging and provocative, they point toward reading for signifi- 
cance. 

There will be those who will shake their heads in doubt and distrust; 
they will feel that only in small classes like those at Fieldson School can 
there be sufficiently vigilant guidance of individual experience to prevent 
shock and sophistication through the reading of fiction that is “strong 
meat.”’ There is one obvious answer to this criticism: we as teachers can- 
not shelter our young people from the emotions and problems often pre- 


* By Elbert Lenrow. Published by D. Appleton—Century Co. Pp. 371. $3.00. 
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sented crudely and with little discernment of human values in the movies. 
Shall we fail to let them know that great minds and lesser are giving 
thoughtful consideration to the same problems? 

However valuable as this classification and annotation of fifteen hun- 
dred novels may be, there is some need for caution in its use. Certainly 
it should not be placed as a reading list in hands of immature high-school 
students, particularly in conservative or provincial communities. Nor 
should titles from it be ordered at random from the county library by 
the inexperienced teacher who may shock students, fellow-teachers, and 
parents by recommending books with whose language and content she 
is unfamiliar. In fact, the only regret one has in planning to use the book 
as a classroom tool is that there is little indication of the level of maturity 
of books with which one is not familiar by hearsay or reading. The fact 
is that the Guide to Prose Fiction will be used most effectively by teachers 
who are already conversant with the problem approach to contemporary 
literature and who are already endeavoring to help their students to 
achieve vision, insight, and maturity through the emotional impact of 
fiction. 

Perhaps this book, planned as a tool and guide for the classroom, will 
prove of even greater value as it becomes a spur and challenge to teachers 
as adults. Have we—eager to teach what we were taught about the in- 
volved style and hidden meaning of the older classics—failed to explore 
modern fiction for ourselves? Do we ourselves gain insight week by week 
and year by year, seeing more clearly the complex pattern lying below 
our prosaic daily routine? This book on any teacher’s desk, consulted 
frequently, occasionally placed in the hands of mature students, read 
and re-read for its philosophy of achieving maturity through the impact 
of fiction, becomes a means of escape from the bondage of our own neces- 


sarily limited training and background. 
MARGARET HEATON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HicH SCHOOL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


GROWTH IN READING 


Growth in Reading, Book II, like Book I, is not at all textbookish. It 
scrupulously avoids the exclamatory style, the cosmetics of pseudo-en- 
thusiasm—or the peppy manner—and every other touch of artificiality. 


* Robert C. Pooley, Fred G. Walcott (and William S. Gray), Growth in Reading, 
Book II. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. 
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Pupils as well as teachers should find it unusually alluring because the 
selections are attractive in both content and manner and because they 
are not unduly cluttered with pedagogical scaffolding about grasping the 
idea, reading for knowledge, and recalling what we have read. 

Questions there are—ingeniously designed to foster skill in reading 
and ethicosocial insight, too—but they are disarmingly casual and un- 
obtrusive. Suggestions for ‘‘additional” reading there are at the rate of 
one per selection, carefully chosen. 

Apparently the editors realize clearly how much that appears in adult 
books and magazines is simple, concrete, direct, and arresting enough 
for the twelve-to-fourteen-year-old reading comprehension of the general 
population. Apparently that explains why they have not depended too 
heavily upon juvenile writers or their mannerisms and have drawn ma- 
terial from a wide range of magazines. 

Though even honest enthusiasm is deemed a vulgar quality, particu- 
larly in a reviewer, it is difficult to refrain when one encounters a book 
intelligently conceived, consistently constructed, really literary in the 
best sense, and unexpectedly fastidious about lapsing even momentarily 
into dulness. It makes the reviewer wish he were a child again just for 
tonight, so poignantly does it recall the very sort of thing he enjoyed 
most at the age of thirteen or fourteen, when he little dreamed of becoming 
a teacher. He sincerely resents, however, the author’s claim that “no 
cursory examination will be likely to reveal the long and careful planning 
that has been expended upon the organization of these exercises.’’ He sus- 
pected it long before he got to ‘‘A Note to Teachers,” which is modestly 
stowed away at the end of the book. 

The six units of the book cover outdoor interests, exploration, radio 
and the movies, hero stories of the past and present, folklore of America, 
and builders of America. Most of the selections are delightfully brief, 
relatively few being even ten pages long; and poems of the most spon- 
taneous and entrancing kind are interspersed. Illustrations are excellent, 
creating the atmosphere of a boy’s magazine. The “class activity” sug- 
gested in each section of each unit has unquestionable appeal. 

Perfectionists might inquire why skiing and outdoor interests belonging 
chiefly to spring and summer should come at the beginning of the volume. 
Perfectionists may also wonder whether it was the inconsistency of state 
laws that kept out such Bible stories as those of David and Jonathan. 


Warp S. MILLER 
JouN MarsHALL ScHOOL 


RocHESTER, NEW YORK 
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THINKING IN ENGLISH' 


At a time when educators are extremely conscious of individual differ- 
ences within class groups and are planning courses wherein individual 
progress may be better achieved, this book is most promising. Put into 
the hands of intelligent pupils, it would motivate immediate activities in 
reading and writing and speaking with a minimum of “teacher interfer- 
ence.” It is a book between the authors and the pupil. One is lured 
to read on from section to section because of the fluid continuity of the 
ideas and the experiences. It is a personal book. From the opening chap- 
ter—where the pupil takes his initial reading test, gets his score, and 
learns through simple advice how to improve his reading for greater speed 
and comprehension to the midway test and the final closing test and 
score—the pupil is made actively interested in his own progress. 

Comprehending an author’s meaning by deriving an outline from his 
selection and making therefrom a summary or condensation is valuable 
experience for the pupil. In turn, it is expected to carry over when he 
creates his own writing patterns: he, too, should begin with an outline, 
in order to be clear to his readers. Here, again, the numerous reprints of 
student articles stimulate the reader’s interest and endeavor. It will be 
a boon to many a classroom teacher to have so many wisely chosen 
samples in the pupil’s text; class time does not always permit the fre- 
quent interchange and appraisal of class selections. 

Reading outside the text, too, is stimulated by lists of books fresh 
from pupils’ recent interests. Library usage is woven in most naturally, 
where it is needed, in relation to research readings; it is not blocked off 
in unrelated exercises. 

Following the reading articles are ample exercises for writing. Here 
the paragraph, the sentence, and punctuation for clearness follow in logi- 
cal sequence, with adequate practice materials. Pertinent sketches, to- 
gether with the authors’ chatty discussions, add zest and interest to what 
in too many books is humdrum grammar. 

The section on ‘‘Social Patterns’’ offers practical material close to the 
pupil’s interest and needs, such as introductions, telephone conversations, 
movies, radio, announcements, and interviews. 

In spite of all these attractive features, handicapped or unskilled 
readers would not enjoy this text. To begin with, it presents many, 
many pages of closely printed lines. To the nonreader this is frightening 


* Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard, Thinking in English, Book II. Chicago: 
Scott Foresman, 1940. Pp. 440. $1.24. 
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and distasteful. He turns from it. His reading exercises must be briefer 
and more widely spaced because of his shorter span of interest and atten- 
tion. On the other hand, to the teacher and to the average or the above- 
average pupil the longer reading experiences are inviting and afford the 
purposeful improvement in reading skills which, in turn, effect improve- 


ment in writing and speaking. 
ALICE V. BROWER 
Davis HicH ScHOOoL 
Mount VERNON, NEW YORK 


MORE READERS 


For Better Reading,’ a series of three new texts for reading classes in 
junior and senior high schools, is difficult to evaluate because the content 
of the reading course of study in the secondary school is today a moot 
issue. Shall we teach all modern material? Or does literature, like science, 
have a heritage on which to capitalize? Until we agree on the content— 
possibly the aims—of the course, analyzing textbooks in this field will 
be difficult. 

According to the authors, For Better Reading is built as a basal reading 
text for average junior high school pupils—where the authors acknowl- 
edge the need of supplementing with traditional materials—and for re- 
medial reading classes in high school. The examiner, intrigued by the 
titles, parts the bright covers. The Preface promises much: ‘Inclusion 
of classic as well as contemporary material .... the oldandthenew.... 
prose and verse... . narrative and dramatic. .... The reader dares to 
hope that here at last is an ideal blend of the “experience areas’”’ recom- 
mended in An Experience Curriculum. 

What classic material actually is included in Ventures—the second 
book—for example? Of the 479 pages, one eight-page cutting of biog- 
raphy and seven half-page lyrics—not one narrative poem, the type we 
shall have to use if we are to make children lovers of poetry. Types in- 
cluded? Narrative and dramatic? By far the greater part is expository; 
the section “‘Up and Down the Earth” is almost entirely so. Drama? 
Four pages, from the modern play Grounded. Novel? Not one, in the 
three books. 

True, there is superb photography from the filming of novels. The 
books do ¢a/k about literature; they include modern poems which pre- 

* Herzberg, Paine, and Works, For Better Reading: Quest, Ventures, Rewards. 
Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 
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suppose reading of Heidi, of Shakespeare; exposition which presupposes 
information on Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and on Jules Verne’s writing; 
projects which require knowledge of ‘Jim Bludso” and “Gunga Din’; 
suggestions for reading the classic, “The Perfect Tribute,” although the 
book gives instead “‘A Thanksgiving Proclamation” by a recent governor; 
a modern poem with humor depending entirely on an acquaintance with 
Wordsworth. Yet, if this set is the desirable kind of “‘basic reading,’’ one 
wonders where children will have obtained this necessary classic ac- 
quaintanceship? 

Is it enough, in reading classes, to talk about novels like Captains 
Courageous, or should they actually be read? Ventures has a log written 
by Spencer Tracy, Freddie Bartholomew, and Lionel Barrymore, during 
the filming of Captains Courageous. Is the reviewer too conservative when 
she questions the wisdom of this substitution in a series entitled For 
Better Reading? 

Hollywood recognizes value in literature. Scenario writers go to the 
classics for material. Reading teachers go where for their material? To 
the New York Zoo, the cartoons of the Saturday Evening Post, the train- 
ing-rooms of Curly the seal, radio studios, dog kennels. Surely we have 
out-Hollywooded Hollywood. Our reading books are varied and interest- 
ing. But—are they vital? Are they inspirational as well as entertaining? 
This particular set assuredly presents unique modern expositions: ‘The 
Seeing Eye,” meteors, the razzle-dazzle football play, radio sound effects, 
Hungarian cowboys, a meeting with Einstein, training seals, etc. 

Any reader, retarded or otherwise, will be fascinated by the “Essays 
in Pictures” introducing each unit. As photography, these pages are su- 
perlative. As reading? Aids, surely, but do they always tie up with the 
subsequent reading unit as well as they might? In Rewards, for instance, 
in the unit, “Tales True and Otherwise,” after the graphic introductory 
pictures of ship figureheads, there follows not one story of the sea—except 
the raft one. What a splendid opportunity to include some stirring sea 
tales! 

The reading exercises—interchapters separating the sections of the 
books—deal with salient reading skills, well planned and usable. 

In the main, the annotated book lists at the close of the units are care- 
fully made up, often more literary than the material given. One does 
wonder at such slips as the one on page 244 of Ventures, wherein Hans 
Brinker is described as “‘a Dutch boy who wins a skating match and a 
pair of skates.” One questions, too, the advisability of including on the 
same list—page 466 of Ventures—the books Life with Father and Those 
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Plummer Children. Will not the latter be too simple for readers who can 
appreciate the former? 

Quest, Ventures, Rewards, are colorful, animated books. Their wisest 
use will be as supplementary reading in remedial classes. If we believe in 
“reading for experience,” surely we must not limit children’s experiences 
to ‘“The Here and the Now.” The builders of movies go farther afield. 


So must the builders of readers. 
GeorGIA E. MILLER 
CHISHOLM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


H. M. Pulham Esquire. By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author of The Late George A pley has again written a book of social satire which 
readers will hail with fervor. Bo-jo Brown and Harry Pulham went to one of “those 
country day schools for little boys” and later they went to Harvard. But it was the day 
school and his home and Boston (as the twig is bent) that made Harry what he was. 
Bill, from New York, had a different point of view. When the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the class came and Harry wrote his “life,” he relived his years for us—an unfor- 
gettable story and much of it strangely familiar to each reader. The father in Ellen 
Glasgow’s new book is kin to Harry. We hope the young people in H. M. Pulham 
will be presented later. This is Harry’s story. 


In This Our Life. By Ellen Glasgow. Harcourt. $2.50. 

A Virginia family—father, mother, and two daughters—are central characters of 
this novel, and freedom—personal freedom—is the desperate goal of each member. 
The action of the story is based upon interpretation of the modern youth. “Were 
the brilliant promise and arrested fulfillment of modern youth merely outward signs 
of some obscure inner decay?” The prose is excellent, action is swift, and narrative 
compelling—yet this is not a triumphant novel. 


Under the Greenwood Tree, or The Mellstock Quire. By Thomas Hardy. With 
wood engravings by Claire Leighton. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Many readers will remember the beautiful engravings done by Claire Leighton for 
her own Four Hedges and Country Matters. She is well acquainted with Hardy’s country, 
and this fine illustrated edition of Under the Greenwood Tree will appeal to collectors of 
her own books and to lovers of Hardy. 


The Heritage of Hatcher Ide. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday. $2.00. 


As a work of Tarkington’s later years, this book has a certain value: his view of 
modern problems of youth and unemployment contrasted with depressions of earlier 
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days, his study of youth of “good old stock” and their struggle to take up their heritage 
of economic disturbances is hopeful. Into this book he has woven the philosophy ac- 
quired through his long experience, that young Hatchers have inherited from a long 
line an ability to “take it.” 
One Thing in Common. By Elizabeth. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The publication of an excellent novel, Mr. Skeffington, and its popularity, revived 


an interest in its author, whose death occurred very recently. Three of her best novels 
now appear in this one volume: “Vera,” “The Enchanted April,” “Love.” 


The Months of Rain. By Alice Lent Covert. Kinsey. $2.50. 

Many readers felt that Return to Dust was a better and more admirable picture of 
Oklahomans than Grapes of Wrath. This new story of the same people presents a farm 
family and a few of their friends. The youngsters are growing up and turning from the 
land and the life they find narrow and uninteresting. They have not yet developed the 
sustaining pride and self-sufficiency of their parents, but there is a chance that they 
may do so. 


The Closed Door. By Ronald MacDonald Douglas. Modern Age. $2.50. 

A psychological study of an abused Scottish working girl who runs away, is an 
amnesia victim, and finds herself in an asylum. The cruelties of ignorant, thwarted 
attendants add mystery and suspense to a sad story of human behavior. 


Casanova’s Women. By John Erskine. Stokes. $2.50. 

According to Erskine “the world’s most irresistible lover” gave aid in a time of need 
to a rich old Venetian, Bragadin, who at once adopted Casanova as his son. After a 
month’s trial the father gave the gay blade a bag of gold, good advice, and the sugges- 
tion that he travel for a year. In a somewhat chastened mood the young gambler de- 
parted and visited great cities as he had been advised, in each of which he met a young 
and beautiful woman whom he courted with fervor. Cleverly portrayed in Erskine’s 
best manner. 


Olives on the Apple Tree. By Guido d’Agostino. Doubleday. $2.50. 

This sensitive tale of Italians in America has clarity and meaning. One Italian, who 
loves the good earth and is disgusted with his fellows for their get-rich-quick hopes and 
their false ambitions, puts it thus: “You cheat the land that gives you a home because 
you throw away that which you have brought with you to make it richer and better. 
There can be no happiness for the man who is traitor to the past.” 


The Pilgrim Hawk. By Glenway Westcott. Harper. $1.50. 

This is a unique and complex story of three couples, two triangles, a Cockney chauf- 
feur, and a falcon. The time is the 1920’s; the characters are of different nationalities; 
the setting, Paris. A seemingly casual description of odd, idle, useless people develops 
into a story with a startling pattern of symbolism, a critical survey of life, and very 
definite insinuations about the emotional stability of people who assume no responsi- 
bilities. 

Mountain Meadow. By John Buchan. Houghton. $2.50. 

The author’s recent death and his autobiography, Pilgrim’s Way, have given added 

interest to his posthumous novel, a tribute to courage and faith. 
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Cheerfulness Breaks In. By Angela Thirkell. Knopf. 
For readers who crave something amusing. 


Reflections in a Golden Eye. By Carson McCullers. Houghton. $2.00. 


This short book by the author of The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter is queer but has a 
certain fascination. Everybody in it is “pixylated.” 


Hilton Head. By Josephine Pinckney. Farrar. $2.75. 


A long historical novel set in Barbados and the coastal plains of the Carolinas and 
Florida. Harry Woodward, a young doctor in rebellion against the conventions of his 
English training, is the gallant roving hero. 


Milton and His Modern Critics. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Little, Brown. $1.50. 


A witty, appreciative essay, discerning and entertaining. Comparable to On Read- 
ing Shakespeare. 


Poets of Our Time. By Rica Brenner. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Biographies of nine modern poets, with critical evaluations of their works. They 
are: Stephen Vincent Benét, Vachel Lindsay, Archibald MacLeish, T. S. Eliot, W. H. 
Auden, Stephen Spender, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, William B. Yeats. 


Salt of the Earth. By Victor Holmes. Macmillan. $2.50. 


William Allen White has written an enthusiastic Introduction to this story of a 
country town as seen by the editor of a weekly newspaper. Names, dates, places, and 
author’s names are fictitious. The foibles of human nature are revealed very clearly in 
intimate small-town life. The decency which the author finds inherent in man is in 
cheerful contrast to the books about thwarted, cruel, and subnormal characters so 
prevalent now. 


The Kaw. By Floyd B. Streeter. Illustrated by Isabel Bates and Harold Black. 

Farrar. $2.50. 

This twelfth volume of the “Rivers of America Series” is the story of the Kansas 
River and the wheat country. The first chapers are fascinating stories about the 
wagon trails, overland freighting, mail stages, and eating houses. The account of the 
bloody days preceding the Civil War is followed by an excellent history of the cattle 
industry and cow towns, which led to railroad development. Blizzards, dust storms, 
the introduction of hard wheat by the Mennonites, packing houses, Bryan’s campaign, 
educational systems, all have their place in this well-planned and comprehensive 
study of a river valley and the surrounding territory. 


Union Now with Britain. By Clarence K. Streit. Harper. $1.75. 
The author advocates a union between the United States, Canada, Britain, Eire, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, with three purposes in view: 


to halt the spread of dictatorship and the invasion of America; to win the war; to win 
peace. This plan Streit calls “Federal Union.” 


How America Lives. By J. C. Furnas. Holt. $3.00. 


This volume, attractive in format, includes case histories of sixteen families typical 
of a cross-section of American life. This study was accomplished by the author and 
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the staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal, in which many of the stories have been printed. 
On the whole, it indicates that strength of character and determination to live, let live, 
and give one’s children a better chance still characterize all classes. 


Crusader in Crinoline: The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Forrest Wilson. 

Lippincott. $3.75. 

“Remarks in Retrospect,” the Foreword, is an impressive acknowledgment of help 
received from librarians, friends, and Beecher-Stowe relatives in the very extensive 
research made by the author. There are attractive pictures. This is an absorbing study of 
a large, extraordinary family and their intellectual and emotional reactions to the social, 
political, and economic life of the America of their day, with a rich background, tumul- 
tuous even as contrasted with the 1940’s. “Where but in America” could it have hap- 
pened? The scholarly charm of this prose gives dignity to a fine biography of an era. 


Fifty Poems. By E. E. Cummings. Duell, Sloan, & Pearce. $1.50. 


Poems written since the publication of Collected Poems. Untermeyer says, ‘““Cum- 
mings has received almost every sort of criticism except a detached one.” Critics 
generally concede that his poetry is brilliant, singular, and “full of shocks.” 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1940. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 
Full texts of the ten best one-act plays, chosen by a well-known dramatist, with an 
additional recommended list. 


New Directions in Prose and Poetry, 1940. Edited by James Laughlin. Norfolk, 
Conn.: New Directions. $3.50. 


New Directions, the editor and publisher hope, is the rallying point for the literary 
advance guard and for writers whose originality or unconventionality have set them 
apart from the herd. Meant for the reader who craves creative originality, intellectual 
excitement, and an acquaintance with young writers. ‘““Notes on Contributions,” an 
excellent Preface, and a chapter on “Surrealism” are included. 


The Plays of Eugene O’Neill. Random. 3 vols. $7.50 a set; $2.50 each. 
A new and beautiful edition of twenty-nine plays. 


Reason in Madness: Critical Essays. By Allen Tate. Putnam. $2.50. 
Mr. Tate attacks the limitations and negativism of academic scholarship. 


Love and Death. By Llewellyn Powys. Simon. $2.50. 

A great writer, knowing that his death is near, sustains his courage by recalling 
memories of a vital life. Subtitled An Imaginary Autobiography. Completed shortly 
before Mr. Powys died. 


Behind God’s Back. By Negley Farson. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Negley Farson anticipated the importance of Africa in the present world-crisis. 
For seven months he drove over it in a car, penetrating remote parts of the country in 
search of information, of trends that might eventually give to Africa an important 
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place in a civilized future world. Not a story of adventure, wild animals, and big game, 
this is an important and readable book. 


Rhymed Ruminations. By Siegfried Sassoon. Viking. $1.50. 
Forty-two new lyrics by the author of Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. 


The Basic Works of Aristotle. Edited by Richard P. McKeon. Random. $4.00. 


The editor is dean of the Division of Humanities of the University of Chicago. 
Introduction and notes accompany the text, which includes the most important works 
of the philosopher complete and unabridged. Fifteen hundred pages. 


The Fire Ox and Other Yarns. By C. Suydam Cutting. Scribner. $5.00. 

The author has traveled in many strange countries—Ethiopia, Tibet, Galapagos, 
Nepal, Burma. Customs and traditions as he tells of them make fascinating armchair 
adventure. There are many pictures, some in color. 


Dorothy L. Sayers Collection. Harcourt. $1.89 each set. 
Readers of mystery and detective stories will welcome this volume. 


Test Tubes and Dragon Scales. By Elizabeth Foreman Lewis and George C. 

Basil. Winston. $2.50. 

Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, author of China Guest, has collaborated with the former 
head of a hospital in Chungking, now on the staff at Annapolis Emergency and Johns 
Hopkins hospitals. His earnest attempts to break down racial barriers, ignorance, and 
superstitition with overwhelming odds against him were pursued with determination 
and a keen sense of humor. This is more than another “doctor-book”’; it is a stimulating 
story of the Chinese people, and fascinating reading. Delightful line drawings. 


American Songbirds. By Maitland A. Edey. Random. $1.00. 


Pictures and descriptions of more than one hundred sixty American songbirds and 
several land birds. Illustrations, thirty in color, are by Louis A. Fuertes. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Mercury Shakespeare: Macbeth. Edited by Orson Welles and Roger Hill. 

Harper. $0.72. 

“Don’t read them! Enjoy them. Act them.’”’ Thus begins the ingenious, colloquial 
introduction on Shakespeare, his technique, and his stage. Like the preceding volumes 
in the series, Macbeth is well printed and animated throughout by Orson Welles’s 
original drawings. 


Steps to Good English, Book Four. By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley. 

Iroquois. 

This combined text and workbook, including spelling, for the intermediate grades 
presents literature and language experiences not as separate skills and techniques but 
as aspects of cultural and social experience. Exercises include reading, using a library, 
story-telling, letter-writing, and other activities. 
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Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary. By Edward L. Thorndike. Scott, Fores- 
man. $2.48. 

The 63,000 entries were chosen from recognized general word-counts of the most 
common words and estimates of the most useful words in special fields. Prepared for 
children over twelve and for the average person in his everyday needs, the definitions 
are nontechnical. Pronunciation is indicated by a simplified, semiphonetic system. 


Book Quotation Crostics and Other Puzzles. By Alice Neptune Gale. Wilson. 
$1.35. 
Games and crossword patterns based upon book questions formulated in the “In- 
formation, Please” spirit. 


Modern Verse, Book II. By Anita P. Ferbes. Rev. ed. Holt. $1.00. 

These selections from the modern poets provide a sufficient variety of technique and 
scene to support numerous sequences according to individual preferences and states 
of development. The section at the end supplies a minimum of information concern- 
ing the functions and structure of poetry. 


Panorama: Essays, Articles, and Selections. Edited by Harold T. Eaton. Har- 
court. 
Teachers who despair of creating an interest in the familiar essay among high-school 
students will find in these selections a strong appeal to the preference for humor, sports, 
scientific advancement, some current problems, and interesting personalities. 


Our Speech. By Celeste Varnell Dodd and Hugh F. Seabury. Steck Co. $1.00. 


Sound guidance for the high-school student on the numerous phases of spoken 
English, with major attention to the diverse communication forms. 


The Lord’s Prayer: A Series of Mystery Dramas with Seven Short Dramatic Epi- 
sodes. By William Norman Guthrie. $0.50. Margin for Error! A Satirical 
Melodrama in Two Acts. By Clare Boothe. $0.75. Swing Fever: A Comedy 
in Three Acts. By Esther E. Olson. $0.50. Star Eternal: A Christmas Play 
in One Act. By Olive Price. $0.35. Symbolize It: A Play in Three Acts. By 
Edward Percy and Reginald Denham. $0.75. New York: Dramatists Play 
Service, Inc. 

New publications of the Dramatists Play Service, which was established by mem- 
bers of the Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America for the handling of 
nonprofessional-acting rights of members’ plays and encouragement to the nonprofes- 
sional theater. The Service leases plays, including Broadway successes, standard plays 
of the past, and plays not yet professionally produced for the use of college and uni- 
versity theaters. 


